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EDITORIAL 


Science and Religion in the Universities 


cation has been the beginning of a nation-wide movement 

among Christian professors. ‘There were stirrings of dis- 
content during World War II on university campuses throughout 
the country. Liberal education based upon the free elective system 
had obviously failed to produce men and women with integrated 
knowledge and a sense of social responsibility. After careful study 
by faculty committees, many universities revised their requirements 
for the bachelor’s degree in order to insure at least a minimum of 
knowledge in each of the major divisions of the curriculum. A num- 
ber of institutions, recognizing the need of students for critical re- 
flection and personal decision on ultimate issues, decided to require 
one or more courses in philosophy, religion, or both. Departments 
of religion for undergraduates were established in many leading uni- 
versities, for example, Princeton, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, and 
Columbia. Other institutions such as Yale began to strengthen de- 
partments of religion which had been allowed during the generation 
between the two world wars to become very weak. In these and 
other ways, state universities, church-related colleges, and independ- 
ent universities alike manifested a growing concern over the moral 
and spiritual consequences of secularism. 

It was soon realized by many, however, that the integration of 
knowledge required something more than a common “core” of 
courses and that secularism could not be effectively combatted by 
offering a few courses in religion in a single department. It was 
also necessary to direct attention to the basic philosophical issues 
and to the religious implications of all fields of knowledge. A book 


O-« of the most significant recent developments in higher edu- 
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of essays by scholars in different fields, published by the Hazen 
Foundation,’ showed clearly that in almost every department the 
readings assigned to college students were either silent about religion 
or inadequate or hostile in their references to it. Books like Sir 
Walter Moberly’s The Crisis in the University made many univer. 
sity professors more aware that ultimate issues were being evaded 
in the classroom on the ground that teachers must be neutral if they 
were to be objective. During the last few years several excellent 
American books, such as Howard Lowry’s The Mind’s Adventure, 
have testified to the deep concern of Christian educators with these 
problems. 

As a result, groups of Christian professors have been established 
on many university campuses to consider their responsibility as Chris- 
tian scholars and teachers. Regional faculty conferences have been 
held and several faculty “institutes” for study have been sponsored 
by the Churches. There are also stirrings of new life among the 
Christian colleges. A number of local and regional conferences have 
been held to consider the distinctive function and special problems 
of church-related colleges. At these conferences a large number of 
Christian colleges are undertaking a thorough self-examination and 
are recovering the sense of mission which was weakened by the secu- 
larism of the last generation. Meanwhile, a number of essays have 
been written by Christian scholars in various fields of learning to 
show how a religious point of view may affect teaching throughout 
the curriculum. ‘The Hazen Foundation pamphlets on Religious 
Perspectives in College Teaching have been widely read, and a use- 
ful symposium of essays with a similar purpose has been edited by 
Paul Limbert and published under the title College Teaching and 
Religion. There are other indications of widespread interest in 
the problem. With the aid of the Danforth Foundation, over a 
hundred college professors have been enrolled in courses and semi- 
nars this summer at several theological centers for the purpose of 
studying their Christian faith and discussing the problems and pos- 
sibilities of Christian college teaching. And a representative com- 
mittee of Christian professors from all fields of learning is meeting 
in October to make plans for a nation-wide Faculty Christian Fellow- 
ship. 


1 College Reading and Religion. 

2 Other valuable recent books dealing with the problem are Christian Gauss (ed.), The 
Teaching of Religion in American Higher Education, and Amos Wilder (ed.), Liberal Learn- 
ing and Religion. 





EDITORIAL 


I. OBJECTIVITY AND CHRISTIAN TRUTH 


Behind these stirrings of new life among Christian professors is 
the realization that liberal education is partly responsible for the 
moral and spiritual crisis of Western civilization. They are still 
convinced that liberal education is one of the greatest achievements 
of the modern age, that it must continue to stimulate critical think- 
ing, and that it can help us solve the grave problems that confront 
us. But they are disturbed by the fact that “‘liberal” has been widely 
interpreted to mean, not merely the “open” mind, but the mind 
that is “neutral” on all ultimate issues, philosophical and religious. 
In the name of “objectivity,” many professors have thought that they 
must refrain from the expression of their deepest convictions on 
these issues. The result has been that their students have become 
skeptical about the validity of any general principles of interpreta- 
tion or standards of value and have come to believe that facts and 
skills are the only things that count. 

In the departments that deal with the “humanities,’ 


’ 


the impor- 


tance of wisdom is still recognized and the development of a criti- 
cal appreciation of values is still regarded as a primary purpose of 
liberal education. But even here many professors have been deeply 


affected by the ideal of “neutrality.” And it is not too much to say 
that in the divisions of the natural and social sciences and in the 
professional schools the dominant view is that knowledge consists 
of facts and techniques that must be acquired for the sake of power 
over nature and of social utility. 

What ought to be the attitude of Christian professors towards 
“objectivity” and the “neutrality” it is supposed to demand? H. A. 
Hodges, Professor of Philosophy at the University of Reading, has 
pointed out that “objectivity” in the sense of conformity of our ideas 
to the facts is a worthy goal, but that there are inherent limitations 
in all human thinking which prevent it from ever being fully at- 
tained. In history and the social sciences, for example, the selec- 
tion of what is regarded as most interesting or important for study 
is obviously determined largely by the preferences of the inquirer. 
To this subjective factor must be added the effect of the dominant 
way of thinking in his society, historical epoch, and class upon him. 
The inference Hodges draws from this is not that objective knowl- 
edge is impossible (skepticism) or that we must defend reason by 
denying or minimizing the limitations upon it (rationalism). It is 
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that we must have both courage and humility in our thinking. “Ab. 
solute objectivity is beyond our power,” he says, ‘‘and therefore we 
must not wait in the hope of some day achieving it. Our business js 
rather to give utterance to the best views we can form, with due 
modesty born of the consciousness of relativity, but also with con- 
fidence that the vigorous interplay of honestly formed and honestly 
confessed attachments is the right form, and even the only possible 
form, for a responsible intellectual life to take.” We must “err 
boldly” in expressing our convictions but at the same time show 
“modesty, self-criticism and readiness to listen to one another.” 

Obviously we must accept some such interpretation of “objectivity” 
as this if we are to save liberal education from the evasion of ultimate 
philosophical and religious issues. In his recent book, The Religion 
of College Professors, Edwin Espy has pointed out that, though the 
majority of college professors he studied claim to hold Christian 
beliefs, they do not seem to be affected by these beliefs in their inter- 
pretation of their subjects or in their thinking about education. 
This seems to indicate that the minds of most Christian professors 
are divided into two compartments which are completely separated 
from one another. They may be active and devoted members of 
their local churches, but as soon as they enter the classroom they talk 
exactly like their secular colleagues. On the other hand, Arnold 
Nash has pointed out, in The University and the Modern World, 
that professors who are scientific humanists or “liberal rationalists” 
are often militant in the expression of their convictions on ultimate 
issues. Many of them seem to be quite unconscious that the things 
they say about science and man cannot be demonstrated by the sci- 
entific method but are based upon unavowed presuppositions of a 
philosophical kind and are expressions of a kind of religious faith. 
Thus in practice the principle of “neutrality” has frequently oper- 
ated to exclude the convictions of Christians while permitting those 
of scientific humanists. 

Part of the answer to the secularism of our universities, therefore, 
is for Christian professors to realize that “objectivity,” when properly 
conceived, is compatible with a Christian commitment and a Chris 
tian perspective in their teaching. This requires, of course, that 
they should understand the nature of the Christian faith more clearly, 
or, in the words of Moberly, that they should become in some degree 


3 Objectivity and Impartiality, S.C.M. Press, pp. 22, 23, 27. 
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“lay theologians.” Though this will demand time and effort on 
their part, it is essential. In our time of religious pluralism and 
secularism, large universities, as distinguished from Christian col- 
leges, cannot become “Christian universities” in the Medieval or 
even the Colonial sense of that term. The aim of Christian pro- 
fessors, therefore, should be the transformation of our universities 
into institutions which will encourage rather than discourage the 
expression of convictions on ultimate issues. Only in such uni- 
versities will students come to realize the importance of reflecting 
on these issues and coming to a personal decision about them. 

Another responsibility of Christian professors must be to combat 
the modern conception of knowledge as consisting in facts and skills 
acquired for the sake of power. This positivistic and utilitarian 
view of knowledge is completely false. Facts and techniques can 
never take the place of wisdom. Why should men accumulate vast 
stores of fact in the social sciences, for example, unless they can 
interpret them in the light of a general view of man, his nature, and 
his destiny? Moreover, the primary value of knowledge does not 
lie in the power it gives man over his environment. Has not modern 
man’s power over nature made him ruthless and wasteful in dealing 
with natural resources? Has it not tended to destroy his sense of 
wonder and to blind him to the beauty and sublimity of nature? Is 
it not tempting him more and more to dominate his fellowmen? In 
short, can the unregenerate man be trusted to use his power for 
constructive ends? 

According to the Christian conception of truth, the primary value 
of truth lies, not in the power it gives us, but in the life it opens up to 
us. It is no accident that in the Fourth Gospel “truth” is associated 
with “way” and “‘life,” that eternal life which is of more worth than 
the whole world. For the concern for “truth” in the New Testa- 
ment is not so much theoretical as existential. The “truth” about 
which it speaks is the source of the meaning and value of human 
existence; it is the “bread” from heaven which fully satisfies our 
hunger. Truth enables us to participate in a wider life. 

Moreover, truth does not consist of facts about special fields; it 
consists of the ‘‘wisdom”’ of God in Christ. The highest truth, which 
is the Ground of all lesser truths, cannot be exhibited in an im- 
personal system of natural laws and abstract concepts; it has been 
incarnated in a person, in Jesus Christ. Of course it is necessary 
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and important for science and philosophy to interpret reality by wl 
means of laws and concepts which delineate its structure. But “5¢ 
Christians affirm that the origin, meaning, and purpose of reality G. 
must be understood in relation to God and that God is not a universal an 
structure but a concrete living Being. The impersonal structure mi 
or order of the world is but the framework within which the purpose su 
of God is being fulfilled in the historical life of persons, and the clue it 
to his purpose is Christ. to 
II. ScIENTISM AND THE CHRISTIAN PROFESSOR : 

0 

Christian professors who have rejected “neutrality” and the “posi- m: 
tivistic’” conception of truth are confronted with a double task, at in 
once negative and positive. The negative part of their task is to H: 
examine critically the claim that the scientific method is the sole lin 
method of attaining knowledge. ‘The primary source of the philo- Ar 
sophical naturalism and skepticism which provide the theoretical als 
basis for secularism is an illegitimate extension of the scientific nu 
method. The scientific method was designed for the purpose of th 
describing in quantitative terms the phenomena of the physical world in 
and their causal relationships. To achieve this purpose a natural hi 
scientist like Galileo had to disregard the qualitative aspects and the in 
final causes of things. As Eddington has pointed out in Science, me 
Religion and Reality, he also had to abstract from the mind the free- for 
dom and the values of the scientist himself. of 
This method has proved to be immensely successful in providing by 
us with a precise description of the natural world around us. It has th 
also given us valuable knowledge of living organisms and of certain bil 
aspects of human minds. But its devotees have made exaggerated im 
claims for it and have refused to acknowledge its limitations. These | 
limitations are particularly evident in psyschology and the social | fo 
sciences, where it is quite impossible to understand the facts without | ye: 
reference to the mind or spirit of man and to his values and purposes. | fre 
The truth about human persons can never be grasped by one who to 
habitually adopts the attitude of the dispassionate observer, the De 
spectator looking at men from the outside. We can learn more lat 
about men from a novelist like Dostoevsky who identifies himself in en 
sympathy with their joys and sorrows than from a strictly “objective” ral 
psychologist. TI 


The tendency to deny the reality or importance of everything 
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which is not dealt with by the scientific method has been called 
“scientism.” In a recent book, Scientism, Man and Religion, D. R. 
G. Owen points out that “scientism” has been disastrous in sociology 
and psychology, that it has contributed to the ideologies of Com- 
munism and National Socialism, and that it is now threatening the 
survival of Democracy by the materialism and skepticism to which 
it leads. Owen rightly insists that these evils must be attributed not 
to science but to the idolatry of science. 

But the misrepresentation and misuse of the scientific mathe by 
others put a heavy responsibility upon natural scientists. "Though 
many natural scientists themselves fell under the spell of “‘scientism”’ 
in the nineteenth century, for example, Thomas Huxley and Ernst 
Haeckel, most leading natural scientists of our time are aware of the 
limitations of the scientific method. Many of them, such as Sir 
Arthur Eddington in England and Arthur Compton in America, have 
also spoken out in defense of a religious point of view. In addition a 
number of natural scientists, moved by a sense of responsibility for 
the uses to which their discoveries have been put, have taken the lead 
in efforts to assure the constructive use of atomic energy. But the 
high degree of specialization, the pressure from government and 
industry for research, and their lack of philosophical training prevent 
most American scientists from facing squarely their responsibility 
for making clear through their writing and teaching the limitations 
of the scientific method and for discussing the ultimate issues raised 
by science. There is an urgent need for natural scientists who hold 
the Christian faith to explore the best ways of meeting this responsi- 
bility. Both their expert knowledge in science and their prestige 
impose this responsibility upon natural scientists above all others. 

Professors of philosophy must acknowledge a share in the blame 
for the idolatry of the scientific method in the universities. A few 
years ago,* I attempted to show how modern philosophy freed itself 
from its medieval subservience to theology only to fall into bondage 
to science. The process began when philosophers like Bacon and 
Descartes repudiated scholastic logic and philosophy. In formu- 
lating their own conceptions of the method of acquiring knowledge, 
empiricists accepted uncritically the method of the natural sciences, 
rationalists followed blindly the method of the mathematical sciences. 
This restriction of the methods of knowing to those employed by the 


4G. F. Thomas (ed.), The Vitality of the Christian Tradition, Chapter 9. 
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sciences, especially the natural sciences, has led in our time to the 
dominance of naturalism and the challenge of logical positivism, 
For the basis of naturalism is the assumption that the only reality js 
the natural world described by the sciences, and the basis of the 
denial by logical positivism of the meaningfulness of metaphysical 
and ethical statements is the dogma that the only knowledge we have 
is provided by the sciences. Until philosophy can free itself from 
its servile dependence upon the scientific method, it cannot perform 
its proper critical function of exploding the pretensions of “‘scien- 
tism.” Whitehead, Bergson, and some other philosophers of the 
last generation attempted to point out these pretensions, but they 
were unable to convince most philosophers. 

“Scientism” is far stronger among the social scientists than among 
the natural scientists. Following the triumph of the Darwinian 
theory of evolution, the sciences of man fell more and more under 
the sway of the method used in the natural sciences. Political 
science, economics, sociology, anthropology, and psychology freed 
themselves gradually from their earlier association with philosophy 
and sought to become purely descriptive sciences, As a result the 
naturalistic view of man, accompanied by the deterministic view of 
his acts and the relativistic view of his values, is very widespread 
among social scientists. Underlying all these views is the uncritical 
assumption that the mind of man can be interpreted in biological 
terms and, more generally, that the higher levels of reality can be 
reduced to the lower. ‘There has also been a strong tendency among 
social scientists to accept fully the modern optimism and utopianism 
about man. In the case of some social scientists this combination of 
“scientism” and optimistic humanism has led to the belief that 
scientists should form a new élite and show the way to the “brave 
new world” of the future. This belief is dangerous because it could 
lead to an unholy alliance of science with political power like that 
in Communist Russia, an alliance which would be the death of 
science as well as of freedom. 

Here, again, Christian professors of the social sciences bear a heavy 
burden of responsibility. They must point out the limitations of 
the scientific method in dealing with man, his spirit, and his values. 
They must show how the scientific method can be enlarged or 
supplemented in order to deal with the spirit in persons and the 
meaning of social institutions. In brief, they must lead the way 
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toward a conception of man which will do justice to the fact that he 
is unique, that he “stands at the juncture of nature and spirit.” In 
doing so, they will be aided greatly by a closer association with their 
colleagues in the division of the humanities. Moreover, religion 
and philosophy can contribute greatly to their understanding of the 
nature and destiny of man. 


III. THE CHrRIsTIAN PERSPECTIVE IN SCHOLARSHIP 


This negative task of combatting “scientism” must be accompanied 
by a positive attempt to work out a new interpretation of the various 
fields of knowledge from a Christian perspective. ‘This task will 
require the combined efforts of Christian scholars and thinkers for 
years. It must include not only a general analysis of the different 
methods or ways of knowing employed in various fields—literature 
and art, history, philosophy, and religion, as well as the sciences—but 
also a specific consideration of the major issues and implications of 
each field. Until this task is completed and its results have been 
made available through scholarly publications, liberal colleges and 
graduate schools will continue to produce schizophrenic professors 
who are Christian in their faith but secular in their thinking and 
teaching. ‘Therefore it is a matter of great importance that Chrisitan 
professors undertake the task as soon as possible. ‘There are signs 
that many are already beginning to do so. The recent books of 
Herbert Butterfield of Cambridge as well as the monumental work of 
Arnold Toynbee show that a new Christian interpretation of history 
isemerging. John Hallowell’s Main Currents in Modern Political 
Thought illustrates the fact that some younger political scientists are 
beginning to apply Christian principles to political theory. Basil 
Willey’s The Seventeenth Century Background and Amos Wilder’s 
Modern Poetry and the Christian Tradition are sufficient evidence 
that the history of English and American literature is being rewritten 
from a Christian point of view. J. V. Langmead-Casserley’s The 
Christian in Philosophy indicates a growing concern for the develop- 
ment of a Christian philosophy. 

But two warnings should be sounded. The first is that a “Chris- 
tian perspective” on a field of knowledge should never be allowed to 
interfere with the most rigorous scholarship or even to depreciate 
the importance of such scholarship. A Christian perspective on a 
field like physics or economics does not supply us with new facts or 
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laws in the field. ‘These must be discovered and described by the 
most approved methods of scholarship in that field. \ The function 
of a Christian perspective is to relate all facts and laws in the field 
to the Christian view of ultimate reality and to judge all relative 
values by reference to the Christian view of man’s highest good. In 
carrying out its basic task, therefore, scholarship in every field must 
be autonomous, and it must resist all attempts by ecclesiastics or 
theologians to interfere with or dictate to it. Moreover, when the 
scholar introduces his Christian convictions into his interpretation 
of the facts, he cannot be bound by the dogmas in which the Christian 
faith has been formulated by any branch of the Church or at any 
period. If his Chistian perspective is to be compatible with his 
loyalty to truth as he sees it, he must be free in his faith. 

The other warning is that all man’s knowledge in fragmentary. 
All his truths are only distorted reflections of the Truth that is in 
God. Limited by the finite and fallible mind of man, they are 
relative, not absolute. ‘This is as true of the theologian’s formula- 
tion of the Truth that is Christ as it is of other truths. Therefore 
there is no place for dogmatism among Christian professors and every 
reason for humility. Even if their knowledge were far more accurate 
and complete than it is, they must always remember that men are 
saved by faith and love rather than by learning. It would be well 
for them to have in mind St. Francis’ warning to his friars that 
learning may become not only a source of pride but also an excuse for 


evading the higher demands of love. Gsoace F. Tuomas 


Nature, Man, and God 


\ ) A HEN William Temple gave to his celebrated Gifford Lec- 
tures (1934) the title Nature, Man, and God, he implied 

by the sequence of the words that nature may lead to man 

and man to God. We use the phrase as the theme of this issue of 
THEOLOGY Topay not in the Archbishop’s sense but as comprising 
three basic areas of thought and their interrelations. A simpler 
designation of the theme of this number would be “Science and Re- 
ligion,” but the older dispute which that phrase recalls is not the 
chief concern of the major articles which follow. In our day, “sci- 
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ence” refers as much to man as to nature, and atomic scientists, for 
example, are increasingly aware of the sociological and humanitarian 
implications of their research. ‘The older controversy between the 
natural and the supernatural is still with us, but it has been further 
complicated by the newer developments of science in all its forms. 
What this means for religious faith is explored and analyzed in what 
follows. 


The guest Editorial on “Science and Religion in the Universities” 
has been prepared by George F. Thomas, Professor of Religious 
Thought and Chairman of the Department of Religion, Princeton 
University. The author points to “the beginning of a nation-wide 
movement among Christian professors” in American higher educa- 
tion which represents a reaction against the virtual avoidance of 
religion by liberal education of a generation ago. As one who has 
himself been at the center of this movement, Professor ‘Thomas’ 
analysis deals with the problem of objectivity and Christian truth, 
“scientism,”’ and the Christian perspective in scholarship. 

A Rhodes Scholar who took honors in theology at Oxford, the 
author has had a wide teaching experience at Southern Methodist 
University, Swarthmore College, Dartmouth, and the University of 
North Carolina. In 1940 he was called to inaugurate the new chair 
of Religious Thought at Princeton University. He acted as editor 
of the widely-read symposium, The Vitality of the Christian Tradi- 
tion (1944), and he wrote the introductory essay for the volume Re- 
ligious Perspectives in College Teaching (1952). Last year at Rice 
Institute, Houston, Texas, he delivered the Rockwell Lectures which 
have been published under the title Poetry, Religion and the Spir- 
itual Life (1952). Professor Thomas is a member of the Editorial 
Council of ‘THEOoLocy Topay. 


As a sort of preface to this issue we are printing a short excerpt 
from John Baillie’s Natural Science and the Spiritual Life (Scribners, 
1952). This little booklet consists of an address delivered by Pro- 
fessor Baillie before the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Modern science, the author points out, is not only inti- 
mately related to the Christian faith, but the Christian virtues of 
“humility, self-effacement, tolerance, impartiality, and a community 
of thought that transcends all distinctions of class or race or nation” 
underlie all true scientific research. It is for this reason that we so 
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dread the possibility of science becoming the tool of unprincipled 
men and nations. 

This small but impressive essay has elements of deep understand- 
ing and devotional feeling, both of which are characteristic of the 
writings of the author. Dr. Baillie is Principal of New College and 
Dean of the Faculty of Divinity, Edinburgh University. 


The article by W. O. Doescher, “Natural Science and Christian 
Theology,” undertakes to analyze and expound the thesis that “‘Sci- 
ence . . . has greatly profited from being sponsored under Christian 
auspices” and that “Christian thought in general and theology in 
particular have been enriched and benefited by science.” Under 
the first point, it is noted that the believer in a divine Creator is 
necessarily interested in nature. Ethical monotheism, the Biblical 
concept of ‘“‘nature-mysticism,” and the specifically Protestant notion 
of freedom of thought are all summoned as reasons for the Church’s 
sponsorship of the natural sciences. On the other hand, theological 
thought stands to gain by learning from science a genuine objectivity, 
the nature of collective thinking, the necessity for critical analysis, 
and the demand for tolerance where the evidence is inconclusive. 

The substance of this article was delivered as an address at Capital 


University, Columbus, Ohio, during a Faculty Conference in con- 
nection with the dedication of a new Science Hall. The author is 
Dean of the Faculty and Professor of Philosophy at Capital University. 


Much of the bitterness occasioned by the dispute over the theory 
of evolution has happily been forgotten. But the modern contro- 
versy between science and religion, which in many ways is associated 
with Darwin’s epochal The Origin of Species (1859), has been not so 
much resolved as merely held in suspension. As Professor McCrady 
notes in his article, “Religious Perspectives in Biology,” the subject 
of evolution cannot be broached in college teaching “without stimu- 
lating some student to ask whether this theory is not incompatible 
with Christianity.”” The author thinks that evolution and the bio- 
logical sciences in general do not exclude the religious belief in a 
Creator, and with reference to various developments in science he 
suggests an interesting parallel between the contemporary notion of 
the “superorganism” of mankind and the Christian doctrine of the 
Church as the Body of Christ. 
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This article is a shortened version of a pamphlet prepared for The 
Edward W. Hazen Foundation in connection with a series of studies 
designed to indicate the religious implications in the various fields of 
college teaching. ‘The series as a whole is being published by The 
Ronald Press Company, New York, under the title, Religious Per- 
spectives in College Teaching. Professor McCrady has been as- 
sociated with the Wistar Institute of Anatomy at the University of 
Pennsylvannia, the Department of Biology of the University of the 
South, the Division of Biology and Medicine of the Atomic Energy 
Commission (Oak Ridge, Tenn.). He is at present Acting Vice- 
Chancellor and President of the University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


In his article on ‘Politics: Art or Science?’”’ Professor Hallowell 
raises a basic question relating to both political theory and political 
planning. Believing that the “external threat’ to democracy is less 
insidious than the “moral deterioration of the culture that has long 
sustained it,” he contrasts the current conception of pragmatic, sci- 
entific political planning with what he calls the “Hebraic-Greek- 
Christian tradition.” Out of this study the conclusion is reached 
that “politics must be conceived not as a kind of technology but as 
a form of moral endeavor.” 

John H. Hallowell is a member of the Department of Political 
Science, Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. He has also 
taught at Princeton University and the University of California at 
Los Angeles. He has served as Associate Editor of the Journal of 
Politics and is the author of Main Currents in Modern Political 
Thought (1950). The article published here was one of a series 
of six lectures under the general title, ‘““The Moral Foundation of 
Democracy,” delivered last Spring at the University of Chicago. The 
series was sponsored by the Charles R. Walgreen Foundation for the 
Study of American Institutions. 


Although the fact of the atom bomb has been entered for good or 
ill in the annals of history, the dimensions of that fact are just begin- 
ning to be explored and understood. For the unscientifically trained 
person, modern atomic physics and chemistry are more mysterious 
than medieval alchemy. In fact, atomic fission is a kind of alchemy, 
and perhaps that is why the problem it has created seems so baffling 
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and elusive. In the article on “Reflections on the Atom Bomb,” 
Professor Alyea presents in a simple and direct way certain aspects of 
this new and terrifying power. He speaks first as a scientist, then 
as a human being, and finally as a Christian believer. The solution 
of the atom bomb problem, he feels, is in the direction of a world 
government control. And to this end he finds that Christian broth- 
erly love may make a real and substantial contribution. 

The author, Hubert N. Alyea, is Associate Professor of Chemistry 
at Princeton University. He has done research work on radium and 
explosive gases at the Nobel Institute, Sweden, the University of Min- 
nesota, and the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute in Berlin. During the War 
he served with both the Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment and the Office of Strategic Services in Washington and in the 
Pacific Ocean Areas. For a number of years the senior class at 
Princeton has voted Professor Alyea one of its “favorite lecturers.” 


As on previous occasions, we insert in this number a meditative 
study of a familiar Biblical verse or passage. Ole C. Hallesby has 
written a theological exegesis of I Samuel 2:6—“The Lord killeth, 
and maketh alive.’ What does it mean to say that God kills and 
makes alive? It means that the “old self,” or what the Bible calls 
the ‘‘flesh,”” must die in order that a new self, or what Paul calls “the 
new man in Christ,’ may be created. This, says the author, is a 
Biblical emphasis which modern thought tries to avoid. But to 
avoid this is to miss the central message of repentance and salvation. 
It is only through the “painful process of mortification” that we hear 
and respond to the good news that God in Christ justifies and makes 
old things new. 

The author is Professor of Theology in the Independent Theo- 
logical Seminary at Oslo, Norway. A number of his books have been 
translated into English, including, Infant Baptism and Adult Con- 
version (1926), Conscience (1934), Prayer (1936), Religious or Chris- 
tian (1939). 


Our concluding major article deals not with science or dogmatic 
theology but with what is usually known as philosophy of religion. 
In his discussion of “Biblical Metaphysic and Christian Philosophy.” 
Mr. Cherbonnier takes issue with Paul Tillich’s distinction between 
ontological and cosmological philosophies of religion by suggesting 
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a third type derived from the Bible. Requiring close attention, the 
treatment discloses certain logical contradictions in the ontological 
approach which Tillich has adopted in his Systematic Theology, 
Volume One, and indicates the prospects for a metaphysic that will 
provide a philosophical framework for Biblical thought. 

Edmond La B. Cherbonnier is a member of the Department of 
Religion at Barnard College, Columbia University, New York. 


H. T. K., Jr. 





FAITH AND THE SCIENTIFIC IMPULSE 


By Joun BaiLuie* 


languish no less. For science does not possess in itself the nec- 

essary nourishment of its own vitality, and this is equally true 
whether we think of it in its theoretical aspect as intellectual inquisi- 
tiveness or in its practical aspect as an attempt to enlarge the area of 
human control. Mere inquisitiveness can never be a self-sustaining 
attitude of mind. I am quite sure that if I believed nature to have 
no meaning, to be leading nowhere and accomplishing nothing, I 
should lose all speculative interest in the manner of its proceeding. 
Not every scientist is supported like Kepler by the feeling that in dis- 
covering the ways of nature he is “thinking God’s thoughts after 
Him,” but at least the line which his curiosity pursues is always sug- 
gested to him by some perception of the significance and value of 
what he hopes to discover. 

Actually I believe it true that when science turns positivist it be- 
comes at the same time pragmatic and utilitarian. When nature is 
believed to have no preordained meaning or purpose in itself, the 
speculative interest in it fails, and the remaining concern is only to 
subdue its inherent purposelessness to our own chosen ends. Yet if, 
in their turn, these ends of ours are not themselves informed by faith, 
if they are merely chosen and not prescribed, if they represent only 
human preferences dictated by interest instead of solemn obligations 
emanating from a source beyond ourselves, then science becomes a 
desperately dangerous tool to put in men’s hands. Our religion has 
indeed taught us that man has dominion over nature, but it has also 
taught us that this dominion is to be exercised for the glory of God 
and the salvation of the soul, and that its use is therefore to be con- 
trolled by obedience to divinely ordained laws without consideration 
of convenience or comfort or material gain or even survival. 


L faith should languish, the scientific impulse would in the end 


* This is an excerpt (pp. 34-37) from John Baillie’s Natural Science and the Spiritual Life, 
being the Philosophical Discourse delivered before the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at Edinburgh on August 12, 1951; copyright 1952 by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, $1.75; used by permission of the publishers. 
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Today we all live in fear and trembling lest the power which sci- 
ence confers should pass into the hands of men who regard no duty 
as unconditional and every moral standard as relative to . . . paro- 
chial considerations. . . . But perhaps we may derive some consola- 
tion from the likelihood that science cannot long flourish under such 
conditions. When the ends it serves grow corrupt, the purity of its 
impulse is corrupted no less. The virtues necessary to its advance- 
ment are . . . the Christian virtues of humility, self-effacement, tol- 
erance, impartiality, and a community of thought that transcends all 
distinctions of class or race or nation; and when those lose their an- 
cient status as absolute standards, the effect on scientific progress may 
well be disastrous. 








NATURAL SCIENCE AND CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY 


By W. O. DogscHER 


66 HAT special interest does the Christian Church have in 
W sponsoring the study of natural science through its pro- 
gram of higher education?’ The fact that church-re- 

lated colleges have invested millions of dollars in buildings and lab- 
oratories for the teaching of science must certainly indicate a definite 
conviction that such instruction is a valuable, indeed an indispens- 
able, part of their educational obligation. Perhaps, since I am not 
a scientist, I ought to justify my temerity in endeavoring to answer 
this question. I venture to suggest that a scientific layman may quite 
properly be asked to explain the inclusion of natural science as a com- 
ponent part of a liberal and Christian program of higher education. 
For any such liberal and religious values, over and above the strictly 
professional utility which may be inherent in the study of science, 
ought to be intelligible to the average person without assuming more 
than a modest degree of technical comprehension. It is from this 
non-professional point of view and in the hope of exhibiting these 
liberal values that I shall discuss the subject. In so doing, it will ap- 
pear that the wholesome effects of including science in the program of 
Christian education are reciprocal. Science, as a dominant aspect of 
western culture, has greatly profited from being sponsored under 
Christian auspices. On the other hand, Christian thought in general 
and theology in particular have been enriched and benefited by sci- 
ence, both by its new insights and by its methodology. 





















I 


A Christian who acknowledges his daily dependence on the grace 
of a beneficent Creator should certainly have the strongest and no- 
blest motive for the study of nature. For nature is God’s handiwork, 
and he who really loves God must be profoundly interested in all 
God’s works and ways. God not only has given man the faculty of 
reason and has inspired him with the love of intellectual truth for its 
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own sake, but in his creation God has given man—apart from His own 
ineffable Person—the grandest conceivable object of intellectual con- 
templation and an arena to test and to extend his powers of discovery. 
Clearly, for the Christian, the study of science may and should be an 
act of worship and adoration, a modern form of what the Psalmist 
called ‘delight in the law of the Lord.” 

The great truth that nature is God’s handiwork inspires also an- 
other strong motive for scientific study. Since the “heavens declare 
the glory of God and the firmament showeth His handiwork,” since 
“day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth knowl- 
edge,” since “‘the invisible things of God are understood by the things 
that are made, even his eternal power and Godhead,” it is evident 
that creation is a very important work of God. The Christian is 
obliged and is glad to hear every word that God speaks, and so he 
must necessarily listen to the word of God spoken in creation, as well 
as the word spoken in history by the prophets, and latterly, the word 
spoken by his Son, Jesus Christ. It is my contention that in the tre- 
mendous discoveries of modern science, God has granted new insights 
to this generation which a faithful Church must incorporate into her 
theology. Such scientific discoveries have especially affected the cos- 
mological and anthropological sections of dogmatics. Since, in 
God’s world, all truth is his and is one and self-consistent, it is neces- 
sary for any new truth so revealed to cast out any ancient errors or 
obsolete misconceptions. Willingness to do this is part of the Chris- 
tian’s pious obedience, which endeavors to bring every human 
thought under captivity to the word of God. For the word of truth 
is the word of God—wherever it may be found. 

Science, then, has its own testimony to bring to the validity of faith 
regarding the being and nature of God. This alone would be a suffi- 
cient reason for its inclusion in a Christian program of education. 
One of the by-products of so-called “Barthian”’ influence on modern 
Christian thought is to disparage, if not to dismiss, the knowledge of 
God mediated by nature. In the interest of an alleged exclusively 
Christo-centric self-disclosure of God, the clear force of Rom. 1: 20; 
Ps. 19; Ps. 104; Acts 14: 17, etc. is deviously evaded or exegetically 
toned down. All that these strictures show, however, is that the 
“theistic arguments” are religiously insufficient, not that they are 
invalid. As Paul Althaus says, ‘“‘Nature prevents one from being an 
atheist. But it presents no unambiguous image of the living will 
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which acts therein, and therefore, does not make possible a definite 
personal relationship to God.’’* Nevertheless Althaus conclusively 
defends their validity, if not their sufficiency. ““The attempt to limit 
God’s self-disclosure,”’ he says, ‘“‘to the I-thou situation, the existential 
encounter, is not theologically tenable. It is no more than a pre- 
judice that must be finally abandoned . . .. Theology dare not be 
indifferent to the fact that epistemology, metaphysics, physics, and 
biology find themselves confronted with the question concerning God 
and under the necessity of formulating the theistic concept. For 
God is one, and, in the final analysis, knowledge is a unity. All tid- 
ings of God belong together and demand a synoptic consideration. 
In so far as theology takes God’s self-certification in scientific reflec- 
tion seriously, she acknowledges the profound unity of human know!l- 
edge and promotes the consciousness of the ultimate unity of the sci- 
ences. This is part of theology’s responsibility toward our total 
cultural life.” * 

Considering these motives for the study of science—which also en- 
tail the very important consequence of reverence for the genius of 
reason as a divinely given faculty—it is not surprising to observe that 
what is called “‘modern science”’ is in reality a peculiar product of the 
Christian world. In making this claim I do not overlook the indis- 
pensable preparatory work of the Greeks in propounding philosoph- 
ical problems and in developing the techniques of logic, analysis, and 
general mathematics. Also I do not wish to underrate the influence 
of Stoicism and the Roman conception of law as a cosmic as well as a 
juristic system of relationships. As Whitehead says, “All this was 
excellent . . . but it was not science as we understand it.”* Three 
things were lacking which awaited the coming of Christianity before 
systematic science could be developed. Two of these were contri- 
buted by Christian theism in general; the other was a by-product of 
the spirit of the Reformation. 


II 


First of all, ethical monotheism, and ethical monotheism alone, 
implied the necessary axioms presupposed by scientific method and 
expressed in the faith of the scientific practitioner. These axioms 
are: the unity of the world, the uniformity of the world, and the ra- 


1 Paul Althaus, Die christliche Wahrheit, I, p. 107, C. Bertelsmann, Gutersloh, 1947. 


2 Ibid., pp. 92-93. 
3 Science and the Modern World (Mentor Books Edition), p. 8. 
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tionality of the world. All three aspects are corollaries of the theistic 
conception of a God of personal intelligence, who constitutes a single, 
universal, and intelligible world ground. The principle of the ra- 
tionality of the world is expressed in the Johannine doctrine that the 
world is the creation of the divine Logos. The term “logos,” in this 
context, does not lose its Greek meaning, namely, the rational princi- 
ple of divine self-manifestation but acquires a Christian enrichment. 
So understood, it provides a firm basis for the confidence of science 
that the world is amenable to human investigation and that the intel- 
ligibility of nature is the objective counterpart of the laws of human 
reason. A disciplined rationalism is, therefore, within bounds, a 
necessary condition for the development of science. Precisely this 
was supplied by Christian theology. To quote again from White- 
head’s Science and the Modern World, ‘It needs but a sentence to 
point out how the habit of definite exact thought was implanted in 
the European mind by the long dominance of scholastic logic and 
scholastic divinity. The habit remained after the philosophy had 
been repudiated, the priceless habit of looking for an exact point and 
of sticking to it when found .... The Middle Ages formed one 
long training of the intellect of Western Europe in the sense of 
order.” * 

A second factor that made science a peculiar product of the Chris- 
tian world was the aesthetic nature-mysticism that inspires man to 
approach nature with intense enthusiasm and with passionate attach- 
ment. The “love of nature” that “holds communion with her visi- 
ble forms” is a religious sentiment, specifically a Christian sentiment. 
I have already explained how this attitude necessarily grows out of the 
belief in God as the Creator. Greek, Chinese, and Indian thought 
never attained the clear and serene convictions of monotheistic reli- 
gion. Nature, therefore, for these civilizations—far from being the 
manifestation of supreme order, wisdom, and goodness—was, on the 
contrary, the theater of inscrutable and dangerous forces. At best 
she was disparaged as “illusion.” In either case nature was ap- 
proached with cautious circumspection. As a consequence no real 
nature-lovers were ever produced by these otherwise sophisticated 
cultures. Christian culture alone inspired men to approach the 
study of nature with devotion and with the eager confidence that she 
would reward her devotees with a vision of divine wisdom and glory 
and would prove beneficent if her laws were faithfully obeyed. 


4 Ibid., pp. 12-18. 
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I have alluded to a third influence, which made science a product 
of the Christian world, which was, however, more specifically the 
manifestation of the Protestant spirit. The history of science will 
show that the greatest contributions to scientific progress have been 
made, with some important exceptions, since the Renaissance and 
mostly by a few Catholic “heretics” and a large company of Protestant 
scholars. Roman Catholicism in the past as well as in the present 
has proved, on the whole, an infertile ground for the growth of sci- 
ence because of its restrictions on freedom of thought and its inquisi- 
torial suppression of any truth that happened to challenge its dog- 
matic tradition. Protestantism, despite an occasional lapse, repudi- 
ated these obstructions to scientific progress because they were 
morally repugnant to the spirit of honest thought and of honest 
religion. 

Moreover in its distinctive doctrine of justification, Protestantism 
provided the theological basis for the attitude of humility before the 
acts of God and for the receptive, rather than the prescriptive, func- 
tion of reason. ‘These religious motives are congenial to the atti- 
tude of empiricism and experimental method. ‘This is the method 
of inductive science as opposed to rationalism and the prescriptive 
use of reason. A careful consideration of the structure of the sci- 
ences will show that the systematic coherence of these systems is only 
the logical consequence of certain primary truths, which themselves 
are inexplicable and rest solely upon the contemplation of brute 
facts. ‘These primary facts of nature are not known to us as necessary 
truths like the axioms of geometry or logic. They are not self-evi- 
dent to our reason; they are facts which must be accepted without 
either logical or teleological insight. The constant of gravity, the 
charge of the electron, the velocity of light, the value of Planck’s con- 
stant, the quantum law, the elementary atomic particles, the metab- 
olic peculiarities of animal and vegetable life, the proliferation of 
biological species—these facts and countless others cannot be ration- 
ally understood; they can only be accepted with natural piety. All 
attempts, such as Hegel’s, to exhibit in these facts a transparent logi- 
cal necessity have proved abortive. Nature turns out to be more 
astounding than the mind of man could have imagined. She con- 


5 This might seem to contraduct our justifying a “pious rationalism” on the basis of the 
logos doctrine. The answer is that a limited rationalism and empiricism are complementa 
processes. Nature’s primary forms of order (laws, formulas, etc.) are empirically discovered, 
and have no demonstrable a priori necessity. Once known, they furnish the universals nec- 
essary for systematic deduction. 
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stantly confronts “reason” with unpredictable surprises. Truth is 
indeed stranger than fiction. In empirical science man has been 
forced to admit, “My ways are not thy ways, nor my thoughts thy 
thoughts, saith the Lord.’’ Professor Whitehead, speaking of the 
Church’s opposition to the discoveries of Galileo, correctly observes 
that “it is a great mistake to conceive this historical revolt [of the em- 
pirical scientists] as an appeal to reason. On the contrary, it was 
through and through an anti-intellectualist movement .. .. It 
was based on a recoil from the inflexible rationalism of medieval 
thought.” * In this new attitude of humility before the fact, in the 
renunciation of the pride of rational insight into the creative mind 
of God, we have the intellectual analogue of the religious relation of 
man to God expressed in the doctrine of justification, wherein, simi- 
larly, man cannot prescribe to God his duty on the basis of any prin- 
ciples of justice and dessert, but must humbly wait on the inexpli- 
cable grace of God. 


III 


In noting that Christian theism in general, and Protestant religious 
culture in particular, nurtured the post-Renaissance scientific move- 
ment, we see the historical justification for the fundamental interest 


which the Church should take in scientific study. This interest is 
neither accidental nor dictated by expediency, but an essential, 
though historically delayed, expression of Christian culture and its 
theological world view. It is significant, I believe, to discover that 
the first modern university to adopt the Copernican world-view offici- 
ally as part of its curriculum was Wittenberg. Despite Luther’s dia- 
tribes against Copernicus, as reported in the Table-Talk, he did not 
intervene to prevent Melanchthon’s protégé, Dr. Rhaeticus, Professor 
of Mathematics, from introducing the new astronomy though it was 
widely denounced as in conflict with the cosmology of the Scriptures. 
Dr. Rhaeticus brought out on the press of Hans Lufft of Nuremburg 
—Luther’s own publisher and the printer of the German Bible— 
the first complete edition of the works of Copernicus. The editorial 
notes and introduction to this edition were written by Luther’s asso- 
ciate, Andreas Osiander. The example of Wittenberg was soon fol- 
lowed by all the Protestant universities of Germany. Thus was pre- 
pared that preeminence which for three centuries the German 
universities enjoyed as the home of systematic scholarship and the 


6 Ibid., p. 9. 
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vanguard of scientific progress. In taking an interest in scientific 
studies Christian colleges today may well aspire to be worthy heirs 
of a notable tradition.’ 

Another Christian motive, which has led the Church to take a 
strong interest in scientific studies, should be mentioned. Applied 
science is obviously an instrument of good will and an effective means 
for the propogation of the Gospel. It has contributed much to the 
relief of distress, the alleviation of want, the cure of disease, and the 
service rendered by hospitals, clinics, and asylums. The message 
of the Gospel is speeded on its way by the printing press, by rapid 
transport and communication, by radio and television. Missionaries 
have found the airplane of great service in reaching remote and inac- 
cessible locations. ‘The same science, which too often magnifies the 
power of greed, lust, violence, and pride may augment the benefi- 
cence of justice, sympathy, and neighborly love. If the Church can 
use science in its service, it seems fitting that the Church should help 
to promote scientific truth itself, as well as the good will to use science 
for righteous ends. 

Finally, it may reasonably be claimed that for science to be pro- 
moted under Christian auspices contributes to scientific progress it- 
self by saving science from the excesses of its own votaries. The 
modern superstition called “‘scientism’’ is a case in point. This 
“ism” holds that science has established a materialistic or a natural- 
istic metaphysics according to which all reality is ultimately describ- 
able in terms of physics and mechanical causality. This metaphys- 
ics denies the reality of spirit, freedom, teleology, God, and the 
supernatural. For it, duty is an illusion somehow generated by 
atomic friction, while values are, at best, only another name for or- 
ganic desires without cosmic significance or support. The only valid 
knowledge is said to be obtainable by what is called the “scientific 
method’’—which is limited to physical sense-perception, experiment, 
and quantitative measurements. Naturalism has committed many 
sins in the name of science. It is a form of scientific obscurantism, 
which has been effectively discredited by the advance of science itself, 
but largely under the leadership of those scientists whose theistic 
persuasions, based on Christian experience, freed their minds from 


7 Cf. Werner Elert, Morphologie des Luthertums, p. 369 ff. (I. 15). Concerning the later 
objection to Copernicus by dogmaticians like Calov and Hutter, Elert comments, “Thus, the 
Bible, which Luther read as law and Gospel, was converted into a scientific canon. But this 
retrogression from the evangelical standpoint came too late to call in question the great con- 
tribution which the Reformation made to the development of the natural sciences” (p. 377). 
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the hypnotic influence of materialistic assumptions and enabled 
them to see the evidence of spirit and intelligence at work in the uni- 
verse. Not a few of these eminent scientists are the product of 
Christian colleges and universities. A healthy and enlightened 
Christianity, as the plight of Russia shows, is indispensable for keep- 
ing science itself truly objective and preventing its degeneration into 
naturalistic superstition. 

Thus far I have been discussing the various ways in which Chris- 
tian culture, in accordance with its own genius, nurtured the scien- 
tificmovement. I have tried to show that interest in the propagation 
of the study of creation—or systematic natural science—is, therefore, 
no mere concession to foreign or secular interests, but a natural and 
logical manifestation of the Church’s faith. Paraphrasing a saying 
of Terrence, the Christian must say, “I am a Christian, and nothing 
that concerns the Divine is foreign to me.” 


IV 


Let us now reverse our point of view and ask, conversely, what the 
study of science has to contribute to the faith and practices of the 
Church. It will perhaps be obnoxious to some, especially those of 
extreme “Barthian” persuasion, to be told that they have anything 
to learn from non-biblical sources. We are, of course, dependent on 
the Bible for our knowledge of God as the sovereign Creator, as the 
one who demands righteousness, and especially as the Father whose 
redemptive love is manifested in Christ. Science adds nothing to 
soteriology. But science has greatly widened our horizons in mat- 
ters of cosmology, biology, and anthropology—subjects which neces- 
sarily occupy a prominent position in theology. Historical science 
and archaeology have also put ancient history in better perspective. 
This, combined with the science of source criticism, has provided 
modern scholars with a basis for the historical interpretation of an- 
cient documents, including the documents of the Bible, which greatly 
improves our understanding and appreciation of the scriptural record 
of revelation. In discovering how God’s absolutes emerge progres- 
sively out of the relativities of history, we are in less danger than pre- 
vious generations of imputing the human, which always means the 
finite and the defective, to God. 

One important contribution which science makes to an under- 
standing of Christianity is in helping to shatter man’s invincible 
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egoism and anthropocentric bias. The Copernican revolution was 
a resounding scientific blow to man’s self-esteem. It coincided his- 
torically with the return by the Reformation from a man-centered 
to a God-centered theology, that is, from a religion of human work- 
righteousness to a religion of divine grace. The advance of science 
has only deepened this impression for thoughtful minds. Man today 
confronts a stupendous universe that seems to have no detectable 
human relevance. It contains fantastic forms and forces that com- 
pletely repel human sentiment and comprehension. Nature in her 
domesticated aspects may be sentimentally charming, but, taken as 
a whole, she is awesome and terrifying. Obviously, then, the uni- 
verse is not tailored to man’s measure. Its illimitable vastness in 
time and space is both a measure of God's eternity and man’s crea- 
turely insignificance. Its apparent appalling indifference to man 
and all his works burdens the sensitive mind with a sense of desolation 
and dereliction. “What is man, that Thou art mindful of him?”’— 
unless, indeed, some assurance can be found that the terrible God of 
nature is also to be trusted! But even so, science reminds us that the 
sublime God of the galaxies will not consent to be reduced by us to 
petty parochial formulas. As the book of Job teaches, the God re- 
vealed in nature is a stern warning against all anthropomorphic 
puerilities, all petty gods created in our own image. It is not only 
Milton who, in Paradise Lost, has tended to represent God as a some- 
what narrow-minded Puritan divine. Orthodoxies have been prone 
to impute many childish trivialities to God. Whoever would per- 
suade the enlightened mind today, however, must preach a God 
worthy of the sublime Being revealed in nature, from the atom to 
the spiral nebulae. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that no form of Christianity 
can hope to win the adherence of the future unless its theology is 
consistent with the established facts of natural and historical science. 
If Christianity is true, then no scientific discovery can invalidate the 
established and objective data of Christian faith. Where theological 
conclusions conflict with the established facts of science, the former 
must inevitably be revised or discarded. Fundamentalist attitudes, 
which seek to commend Christianity by brow-beating science, by 
substituting amateur scientific vagaries for the accredited conclusions 
of the experts, or by mistaking primitive, poetical, or literary thought 
forms for scientific literalism, are not only obsolete, but do untold 
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harm by encouraging honest minds to shun facts. There is no 
greater sin committed against young minds than to force them into 
the false dilemma of having to choose between Christian faith and 
mental honesty. No faith is tenable at the cost of strict intellectual 
integrity. Christianity is nothing, if not ruthlessly honest. It is, 
therefore, the duty of the Christian college to interpret the facts of 
Christianity to the present generation of eager truth-seekers in a way 
consistent with the whole body of modern knowledge. Only so will 
the Church of Christ win the support of the best minds of our day 
and be able to reestablish in the modern world that respect and au- 
thority which she once enjoyed. 

Religious thinkers, like other scholars, must never cease to cultivate 
a more conscientious observance of the intellectual virtues—an ob- 
servance to which science owes much of its success. ‘These virtues 
are: humility before the fact, receptiveness to new truth, vigilance 
against dogmatic preconceptions, willingness to abandon obsolete 
ideas, thoroughness and comprehensiveness in analysis and research, 
tolerance of divergent views so far as such differences result from dif- 
ferent estimates of inconclusive evidence. It is an astounding ano- 
maly that theological disputants have so often in the past praised and 
practiced every virtue except strict intellectual honesty. The history 
of doctrinal controversy is marred by pride, obscurantism, dogmatic 
prepossession, intolerance, and the illusions of infallibility. It is 
true that these defects have also blighted much scientific and philo- 
sophical thought. But one has a right to expect the servants of God 
by the very nature of their profession to set the best example of intel- 
lectual integrity. 

Denominational divisiveness and the mutual intolerance that has 
commonly been practiced by all branches of Christendom would be 
largely mitigated, if controversialists could be induced to apply to 
religious discussion the elementary techniques in common use among 
men of science. These techniques are by no means infallible, but 
they provide the best safeguard thus far available against erroneous 
thinking. I seriously suggest that the adoption of such a method of 
thinking would do more to further the ecumenical search for the lost 
unity of Christendom than any other single measure that could be 
adopted. To doubt it is to doubt the persuasive power of truth and 
the willingness of the Holy Spirit to lead men into the truth they 
earnestly search for. 
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V 


Included in such a procedure are four basic ideals of scientific 
thought which I single out for special emphasis. I assume, of course, 
that all parties agree on the moral obligation to seek and respect 
truth, on the logical canons of valid thinking, on the duty to respect 
freedom of thought and discussion as the indispensable prerequisite 
to honest thinking and as the means of detecting and eliminating 
error. ‘This being assumed, what principles of scientific method are 
applicable to theological discussion? 

The first of these is the determination to rise above personal and 
corporate subjectivism by cultivating an objective point of view. 
This is not what has sometimes been derided as “voraussetzungslose 
Wissenschaft,’ or the endeavor to think without presuppositions or 
antecedent convictions. ‘This is impossible, as elementary epistemol- 
ogy shows. But it does mean: (1) that we are aware of our presup- 
positions, (2) that we hold them as grounded on evidence that can 
produce rational conviction, rather than on such emotions as self- 
conceit or pride of tradition, (3) that we entertain our presupposi- 
tions critically, not dogmatically, and, therefore, subject to revision 
on the evidence of new insights. There are two attitudes, especially, 
that must be sacrificed to this scientific striving for genuine objectiv- 
ity. One is pride in the exclusive “purity” of our own religious tra- 
dition. It is possible to cherish the great values of one’s religious 
heritage without making unfounded monopolistic claims. The 
other is the illusion of infallibility, which prevents adopting an open 
and receptive attitude toward those of different persuasions. 

The second aspect of scientific method which is applicable to re- 
ligious discussion is the technique of collective thinking by men who 
mutually respect each other, are genuinely anxious to understand 
one another, and who are receptive to new truth wherever it may be 
found. Need we be reminded today of the futility of firing long- 
distance artillery shells of controversy over political iron curtains? 
Well, the same applies to firing them across denominationally forti- 
fied walls. This method is slow at best and usually productive of 
polemical arrogance and special pleading. It abounds in arbitrary 
assertions and uncontradicted assumptions. Face-to-face discussion, 
on the other hand, under conditions which engender mutual respect 
for opposing opinions is much more apt to discover the direction in 
which mutual agreement may be found. Second only in value to 
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such face-to-face discussion is the free professional journal, in which 
men of different views may discuss and challenge each other’s con- 
clusions. Wherever these methods have been adopted, there has 
resulted an evident trend toward greater unity in the Church. 

Thirdly, it is necessary to analyze divergent convictions so as to 
isolate the exact points of difference between them. Such analysis 
will make clear precisely on what matters there is agreement and on 
what there is disagreement. No discussion need be wasted on mat- 
ters on which opponents already agree. When the precise points of 
disagreement have been clearly defined, it is possible to examine the 
available evidence on which such points of divergence are accepted 
by men of different beliefs. Clearly such evidence ought to be forth- 
coming and be capable of being presented for rational examination. 
If this were done with honesty and thoroughness, conclusions would 
soon be possible regarding the validity and convincing character of 
such evidence to other reasonable minds. If part of this evidence— 
as is quite likely in the sphere of religious faith—is not so much fac- 
tual and logical but in the realms of moral and spiritual appreciation 
of values, this too can be discovered and its significance more readily 
assessed. 

Finally, it is an essential aspect of scientific thought to grant diver- 
gence of opinion without fear of professional excommunication. 
Tolerance is the necessary consequence of abandoning the preten- 
sions of infallibility. ‘This attitude is really an honest acceptance of 
the limitations imposed on any individual thinker by the Creator. 
We are tolerant, not because we are indifferent about truth, but be- 
cause we are so concerned about it that we desire to be delivered 
from our own deficiencies and errors. Men may indeed be rightly 
certain about some basic “‘fact,”” but vague and naive in the concep- 
tual understanding of it. God has chosen to make men different, 
subject to different environments, histories, cultures, and individual 
experiences. This absolutely defeats any mere uniformity of 
thought, and perhaps with good reason. For it is alike an incentive 
to individual responsibility in thought and belief, and to a ceaseless 
quest after the larger truth. The Church sadly needs to learn and 
to apply this principle. Some form of fundamental creedal sub- 
scription is, doubtless, a necessary prerequisite to any genuine codp- 
eration among Christians in worship, thought, and action. But the 
longer I reflect on the matter the more firmly I am persuaded that 
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within this larger unity of the faith a generous latitude of opinion is 
the only view consistent with the rights and dignity of human nature. 
If it be said such a view means the blurring of confessional and de- 
nominational convictions, this is not necessarily the case. To be R 
sure, mutual intolerance and non-recognition of a common Christian 
fellowship would disappear. But surely, this would be no loss! 
Confessional differences would remain and be respected so long as 
the evidence for such views supports only problematic conclusions. 
Such differences, it seems, are largely the unavoidable expression of 
that variety in human nature which it has pleased God to impose 
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upon us. It might, of course, be said that confessional differences ha 
also indicate different degrees of responsiveness to the enlightenment pa: 
of the Spirit. But this claim dare be made only with great humility sul 
and with fear and trembling. ‘Theological differences would, then, Le 
be the manifestation of a certain amount of variety within the unity all 
of the Christian brotherhood. But such divergencies of honest ere 
thought, like the same phenomena in the field of science, would, how- stu 
ever, not be a basis for excommunication and non-recognition. fes 
They would, instead, constitute a standing invitation within the fel- sul 
lowship to a persistent and patient search for the common truth. to 


Thus in time this application of the principle of tolerance for diver- 
gent opinions would heal the breaches of Christendom without | 


encouraging indifferentism and the sacrifice of honest convictions. ; 

If religious thinkers could learn lessons such as these from the il- whe 
lustrious example set by scientists it would in itself justify the interest wis 
the Church has in promoting the study of science. By impressing me 
the ideals of scientific and scholarly thought and procedure upon the wat 
minds of college graduates, especially upon the Church’s future lead- pre 
ers and theologians, the teaching of science would make a valuable cer 
contribution to the cause of Christian unity. Here, too, the bis 
Church’s wisdom in fostering science “would be justified of her ral 
children.” ato 

8 The avoidance of this indifferentism to truth—a sin unfortunately called “unionism”— tior 
by no means, therefore, necessitates denominational isolationism. The scientist shows us how 7 


to practice tolerance with conviction and integrity. 
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RELIGIOUS PERSPECTIVES IN BIOLOGY 


By Epwarp McCrapy* 


O far as religion is artificially injected into science it is obviously 
inappropriate and even spiritually degrading like any other 
form of insincerity or indirection in serious matters. But what 

has been most remarkable in the teaching of science for some decades 
past is the way in which it has avoided open reference to religious 
subjects when they were most germane and pressing for attention. 
Let no one suppose that the subject of biology is so detached from 
all religious questions that it can be adequately taught without ref- 
erence to them. As anyone who has taught the subject knows, the 
students will see connections and ask about them whether the pro- 
fessor wants to discuss them or not. One can hardly broach the 
subject of evolution, for instance, without stimulating some student 
to ask whether this theory is not incompatible with Christianity. 


I 


Innumerable theists and Christians from the days of St. Augustine, 
when he wrote his De Genesi Contra Manichaeos, to the time of Dar- 
win, when he wrote his Origin of Species, have believed that God’s 
method of creation was not instantaneous and without process, but 
was one of creative evolution. Indeed, this was the customary inter- 
pretation of Genesis by the fathers of the Church from the fourth cen- 
tury until the sixteenth. But in Darwin’s later years (when he wrote 
his Autobiography) he came to believe that he had discovered in natu- 
ral selection a mechanical process which made the postulate of a cre- 
ator unnecessary; and it is in this connection that the theory of evolu- 
tion acquires a religious significance. 

The essential ideas in the theory of natural selection are: (1) that 
all living beings tend to produce more offspring than can survive 
within the limitations of food and space available on the earth; 


*In a more expanded form, this article first appeared in a series of pamphlets sponsored 
by The Edward W. Hazen Foundation, New Haven, Conn. The series as a whole is being 
published by The Ronald Press Co., New York 10, N. Y., under the title Religious Perspectives 
in College Teaching. The article is printed with the permission of the publishers. 
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(2) that the offspring vary among themselves in innumerable ways; 
(3) that the over-population results in competition or a struggle for 
existence; (4) that the variations result in some individuals being 
better fit, which thus live longer and have more offspring; (5) that 
the advantages which lead to survival are transmitted to the offspring. 
The interactions of these five factors automatically result in progres- 
sive improvement or adaptive evolution of each species, so that a re- 
markable degree of fitness is ultimately possessed by all or most sur- 
viving individuals. 

For the most part these five propositions are either self-evident or 
easily demonstrable. It is true that many of the variations which 
Darwin studied and thought to be heritable turn out to be fortuitous, 
or environmental (i.e., not transmissible), and hence of no evolution- 
ary significance. But there are plenty of differences between indi- 
viduals which are transmissible, and it seems obvious that such dif- 
ferences are subject to natural selection whenever they involve any 
advantage or disadvantage with respect to survival or reproduction. 
Accordingly, I do not question the actual operation of such a process 
in nature; but how far may it be said to provide a mechanistic expla- 
nation of the evolution of living beings? 

Obviously natural selection as outlined above can only operate 
among individuals already so constituted as to struggle or compete 
for survival in some sense (not necessarily volitionally or consciously 
to begin with), and capable of reproduction or multiplication, and 
most important of all, capable of developing appropriate, adaptive, 
hereditary variations (including consciousness and will). As initial 
assumptions for a theory reputed to explain everything so completely 
as to make a creator unnecessary, this is a rather large order. To 
realize the full enormity of the assumptions one has merely to pro- 
pose to construct such a prerequisite specimen in the laboratory 
from dead chemicals (or from no matter at all, if one really means 
to be rigorous about dispensing with the notion of a creator alto- 
gether). But unless the origin of this prerequisite type of organism 
can be accounted for mechanistically the claim that a mechanistic 
explanation of the origin of fitness has been provided 1s not justified. 
Such a prerequisite animal or plant already has a type of fitness per- 
haps more remarkable than any details it might later acquire with 
the permission of natural selection. ‘The type of improvement with 
which natural selection is concerned may be likened to the mutual 
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adjustment of the moving parts of a new automobile; but it does not 
account for the origin of the automobile itself, or explain away the 
teleological aspects of its structure. 

Natural selection permits evolution in certain directions, forbids 
it in other directions, but cannot initiate it at all. When there is a 
change of external conditions affecting survival, natural selection 
destroys those species which do not adjust themselves successfully, 
and spares those which do, but it cannot cause any species to adjust 
itself successfully—i.e., to produce appropriate hereditary adapta- 
tions. If it is to be described as a cause, one must go beyond the 
notion of simple causes to something like the Aristotelian system 
of causes, in which natural selection might be classified as a formal 
cause, but not an efficient, or material, or final cause. For most 
people not versed in Greek philosophy, it would be clearer (and 
just as accurate) to describe natural selection not as a cause, but 
as a limiting factor, the function of which is to prevent evolution 
in certain directions. 

To say that the rocks on the mountain side which deflect the down 
rushing stream and determine to some extent its course are the cause 
of the stream’s motion is not an adequate account of the facts. But 
it is precisely the same sort of mistake which is made in calling natu- 
ral selection the cause of evolution. It influences the course of evo- 
lution by preventing it in certain directions and allowing it in others, 
but it does not cause it in any direction. ‘The cause of the stream’s 
descent to the sea is the force of gravity (or space curvature, if we pre- 
fer that terminology), and until we discover some analogous force or 
comparable explanation behind evolution, we have not ascertained 
the basic cause at all, but merely some of the limiting circumstances. 

The conventional reply to such a criticism would be that though 
natural selection could not cause organisms to produce advantageous 
mutations, there is no evidence that mutations are other than ran- 
dom; and complete randomness of the mutation process would lead 
to progressive adaptation under the influence of natural selection, 
if time enough were allowed. Many paleontologists (with so-called 
orthogenesis in mind) would question the statement that there is 
no evidence that mutations are other than random, and might argue 
that the random mutations caused by ionizing rays are not relevant 
to the subject of evolution, since it can be shown that ionizing radi- 
ations are not abundant enough in nature to account for more than 
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one-tenth of one per cent of natural mutations. As long as the cause 
or causes of the remaining 99.9 per cent is, or are, unknown, we are 
not in a position to say whether they are random or not. 

Even if we could know that mutations are, indeed, quite random, 
the argument that natural selection acting upon such random changes 
would produce in sufficient time all of the marvelous adaptations in 
the living world, would still be equivalent to the suggestion that five 
monkeys (or one) drumming away at random on five typewriters (or 
one) might in the fullness of time produce all of the sonnets and plays 
of Shakespeare without the omission of acomma. Logically this pos- 
sibility cannot be denied, but mathematically it is so improbable as 
to paralyze one’s imagination, or at least one’s credulity. The trou- 
ble is that most people do not comprehend the degree of the improb- 
ability. As soon as they hear that something is not logically impos- 
sible, they are prone to think it likely, which is quite a different 
thing. Perhaps the way to make the force of the argument clearest 
would be to publish an article seriously claiming that, since we don’t 
know who did write Shakespeare’s works, we might as well account 
for them as suggested above. Given enough time, it is not impos- 
sible that they arose by a random process; and this explanation may 
be easier for some people to believe than that they were planned by 
a purposive author, though for my part, I see no reason to consider 
chance the more likely explanation. 

But the clinching argument against randomness in the changes 
which make evolution possible is simply that sufficient time is not 
available. Even for the origin of one protein molecule by chance 
alone, Professor Charles-Eugene Guye has shown that 10*** billions 
of years would be required if the number of combinations were some 
500 billion per second, and if the number of atoms from which its 
components came were equal to the number in the earth. But pro- 
tein molecules are known to have arisen on this earth in a span of 
time less than 2 or 3 billion years. It would take an incredible act 
of faith to believe in so remote a probability as that this occurred by 
chance alone. Personally, I find it quite beyond my gullibility. 

It is not my purpose at this point to start enumerating or multiply- 
ing evidences of design in nature. This has been done very elabo- 
rately by numerous older authors, most notably, perhaps, by William 
Paley in his Natural Theology (1802) and by Lawrence J. Henderson 
in the Fitness of the Environment (1913). All that I have in mind 
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is to point out that the advent of Darwinism and modern science has 
not, as is generally supposed, in any way affected the ancient argu- 
ments. If the finding of a watch on a remote island convinces you 
that man has been in that region, then it is quite unaccountable if 
you do not recognize the handiwork of a greater mind in the inde- 
scribably more complex and more wonderful mechanisms of nature. 
If you can find a watch and not believe it is the product of an intelli- 
gent designer, then you are entitled to dispense with belief in God. 
But I do not believe you can, no matter how hard you try. If the 
continued study of nature discloses not only innumerable special 
mechanisms, but also a single, stupendous, overall mechanism capa- 
ble of co-ordinating all of the minor processes and producing not 
merely watches and computing machines, but the men who make 
watches and computing machines—so much greater the glory of 
the designer! And furthermore, it would merely confirm what the 
Church has always claimed—that there is but one God who created 
the heavens and the earth and all that therein is. 

For some time it has been the style among many philosophers to 
say that Kant’s arguments in the Critique of Pure Reason, and, more 
extensively, in the Critique of Judgment, demolished the teleologi- 
cal argument for the existence of God. He did, of course, show very 
effectively that this argument leads to no absolute proof, or ‘“‘apo- 
deictic certainty” as he expressed it; but then, absolute proof is not 
available for anything beyond simple verbalisms. And Kant asserted 
with equal emphasis that this argument “so strengthens the belief in 
asupreme Author (of nature) that the belief acquires the force of an 
irresistible conviction.” This is all that I mean to assert. I am con- 
tent with any argument which leads to “irresistible conviction” —what 
else might I mean by “‘irresistible’’? 


II 


But why can’t we believe that all of the properties of matter and 
all of the laws of nature have existed forever without having been 
created or inaugurated at all? A few years ago such a position 
seemed scientifically legitimate, and indeed such beliefs were com- 
monly held; but within the last decade it has become untenable. 
Evolution has expanded beyond the realm of biology to embrace 
not only the development of inorganic mechanisms, but the origin 
of the properties of matter itself. So many evidences have come 
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from so many directions and have converged with such remarkable 
unanimity upon the conclusion that the material universe came into 
existence all at once in a great creative act some three to five billion 
years ago that it would require either a lot of new evidence or a spe- 
cial prejudice to hold any other opinion. All that we now know 
about the recession of the spiral nebulae, the dispersion of star clus. 
ters, the separation of binary stars, the origin and age of the moon, 
the salinity of the ocean, the relation of radioactive isotopes to their 
stable daughters in meteorites and in the crust of the earth, the rela- 
tive abundance of the different elements throughout the universe, 
tells the same story. If today we do not believe in creation, it is in 
spite of, not on account of, the testimony of science. And I mean 
creation by supernatural means—that is, by processes quite literally 
outside the laws of nature. For the second law of thermodynamics 
applies to all physico-chemical processes—that is, to all events involv- 
ing relations between matter and energy—and it asserts the progres- 
sive disorganization of energy. Now it is a mere truism to point out 
that progressive disorganization is possible only if organization exists 
first. And it is equally obvious that the prerequisite organization 
cannot have been achieved by means of progressive disorganization. 
Therefore the starting point had to be provided by means outside 
nature. 

When science concludes that the material universe came into ex- 
istence in a violent event at a definite time in the past, it cannot be 
content with the idea that this event was uncaused; since the very 
essence of science is the belief that nothing happens without a cause. 
But as soon as science postulates a cause behind the creation of the 
entire physical universe, it has postulated a god of some sort, since 
‘creator of the universe” is one of the meanings of the word “god.” 
Furthermore, it cannot mean that this ultimate cause was a blind 
impersonal force, for this would contradict the whole principle of 
conservation, which is that more organization cannot proceed from 
less. It is only this principle that distinguishes science from magic. 
When a magician takes rabbits from a hat we are astonished only be- 
cause he seems to have obtained something from nothing, or more 
from less. But scientists, of course, do not believe that he really ac- 
complishes such a miracle. They believe that if a thorough investi- 
gation of the performance were permitted, it could be shown that 
he does not get rabbits from nothing; or, indeed, from anything less 
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than rabbits. In other words, scientists believe that results cannot 
exceed their causes. The opposite belief is what is called supersti- 
tion, or voodoo, or magic. Now, no matter how much or how little 
we know about the means or method, it is certain that the cosmic 
process has produced minds; and therefore we must conclude that 
the cause of the process cannot be less than a mind. He might be 
more, as the man who makes a watch is more than a watch; but he 
could not be less. Man is more than a watch both in the sense that 
he is a more complex mechanism, and also and more importantly in 
the sense that there exists in man’s mind each feature and property 
of the watch before it becomes manifest in the watch itself, and every 
function which the mechanism serves is first conceived in man’s 
mind, and his mind generally includes more than is incorporated 
into any one contrivance he constructs, and in any case not less. To 
believe that the universe and man’s mind were caused by anything 
less than man’s mind is simply to abandon science for magic and is 
more preposterous and incredible than the belief that a watch or a 
gaseous diffusion plant has come into existence as a result of factors 
incapable of making a plan or having an intention. The fact that 
many men who cannot believe the latter feel quite confident that they 
can believe the former is one of those foibles of human nature which 
I shall not attempt to explain. 


III 


According to the latest findings of nuclear physics all of the kinds 
of atoms in the universe came into existence very suddenly some 3 
to 5 billion years ago. It all happened in about half an hour after 
a flash of light such as no man ever saw. Then a period of some 
thirty million years elapsed before galaxies and suns and planets 
(including our Earth) differentiated out of the expanding gas. Even 
this was a very short interval on the scale of cosmic history, repre- 
senting not more than one per cent of the time since the beginning 
of everything, so that it is quite proper to say that scientific evidence 
now suggests that the Earth is almost as old as the universe itself. 
The moon cannot have been circling around this Earth for as long 
as four billion years. Radioactivity of the rocks gives evidence that 
the solid surface of the Earth is probably not more than about three 
billion years old. ‘The ocean is younger than that. Life first arose 
in the sea in the form of one-celled organisms which were plants in 
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the sense that they could obtain their nourishment directly from in- 
organic materials, which animals proper cannot do. From them all 
of the higher plants and animals evolved by a process of colony for- 
mation and individuation which was repeated several times at dif- 
ferent levels of complexity. The plant Kingdom was the first to 
invade dry land. This happened during the Silurian epoch some 
400 million years ago. At that time all of the phyla of animals were 
represented in the ocean, but none had adapted themselves to living 
on the land. The conquest of the land by animals began with the 
appearance of the first centipedes in Devonian times (some 300 mil- 
lion years ago) and the amphibia and reptiles during the Carbon- 
iferous (250 to 220 million years ago). The mammals and birds 
arose from the reptiles in the late Triassic and Jurassic, respectively 
(150 to 100 million years ago). And finally, the most recent of all 
major types, man, appeared about one million years ago near the 
beginning of the Pleistocene. 

It is perhaps worth mentioning that this is not a very different 
story from that found in the first chapter of Genesis. It would cer- 
tainly be hard to devise a more realistic account of the opening event 
than the statement that before the origin of matter (i.e., when “The 
Earth was without form and void,’ which is to say, without shape 
or content—empty), God created light. The ancient author could 
have had very little appreciation, compared with that of a modern 
cosmogenist, of how profound a truth he was uttering. Proceeding 
promptly from an account of this most primordial of all events to de- 
tails about our planet might have seemed out of order a few years 
ago when unthinkably long periods of time were supposed to have 
intervened during the evolution of the galaxies, but now that the 
cosmogenists tell us that the age of the Earth is probably 99 per cent 
of the age of the universe, the ancient author seems surprisingly mod- 
ern. The account of the period when there was a universal cloud 
layer (the waters which were above the firmament) and a universal 
sea (the waters which were below the firmament) before shrinkage 
and wrinkling led to the gathering of the waters into the hollows and 
the emergence of the dry land, is not disproved by any modern evi- 
dence of which I know. The next statement, that the earth brought 
forth plants of various kinds, could mean either that the first form 
of life on the Earth as a whole was plant life; or it might mean that 
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the earth, in the restricted sense of dry land, was populated by plants 
before it was by animals. Either interpretation is satisfactory as far 
as the text is concerned, and both are true scientifically. If there was 
a universal cloud layer at one time (as there is, for instance, on Venus) 
then there must have been a time, as the Earth cooled, when a suff- 
cient proportion of the water could remain as a liquid upon the sur- 
face to allow the cloud layer to break, and the sun, moon, and stars 
to appear in the firmament for the first time. This, at any rate, is 
the next event noted in Genesis. Then comes the story of animal 
life, at first in the waters and then on the land. Reptiles (creeping 
things), birds (the fowl that fly in the open firmament), and mammals 
(the beasts of the earth) are all mentioned as appearing before man. 
On the whole, this is an excellent account—far and away the best of 
all ancient ones, and in some details remarkably modern. Probably 
no one would ever have thought of it as conflicting with science if it 
weren’t for the word “Yom,” meaning day, which fundamentalists 
take to mean a period of 24 hours. The great theologians of the 
fifth to the fifteenth centuries believed that it meant an era, or epoch, 
or indefinite period of time, as it does in English when we speak of 
what happened in Julius Caesar’s day, etc. That the author of Gen- 
esis So Meant it seems fairly obvious from internal evidence, for after 
describing in detail what occurred on each of six days, the author re- 
fers to the one day in which it all happened—‘“These are the genera- 
tions of the heavens and of the earth when they were created, in the 
day that the Lord God made the earth and the heavens” (Gen. 2: 4). 

If there is a difficulty for the modern reader in connection with the 
Biblical account of creation, it is not the problem of reconciling it 
with science, but that of accounting for its remarkable adequacy. 
But it seems to me that there are much more important connections 
between the theory of evolution and Christianity than questions con- 
cerning the degree of scientific accuracy in Genesis. I am confident 
that the Bible was not intended to be a textbook of science, and who- 
ever reads it for that purpose wastes his time, or, at any rate, misses 
his opportunity. By way of illustration of more important connec- 
tions between evolution and Christianity, I want to mention a great 
teaching of the Church, the meaning and value of which to me have 
been immeasurably enhanced by evolutionary evidences. 
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Individuality among living beings is a fascinating and astonishing 
phenomenon. You and I, perhaps, apprehend the meaning of the 
term most vividly in connection with our own individual selves, 
Each of us experiences his own unique consciousness setting him 
apart from other living beings and from inanimate objects. Each 
of us knows that amidst all the complexity of this variegated uni- 
verse somehow I am I, not anybody else, not any other thing—apart 
from and distinct from, though not independent of, all else. 

But in the process of living our own lives, we each encounter in- 
numerable other selves of various sizes and degrees of complexity 
which seem in a similar way to be living their own individual lives 
and experiencing their own trains of consciousness. Some of the 
other individuals are so small as to be invisible to us without the aid 
of a microscope. And yet when they are studied carefully they are 
seen to give the same evidences of consciousness and will which we 
recognize in the larger and more familiar individuals which we en- 
counter in everyday life. Whether they are as large as elephants or 
as small as amoebae these individuals seem each as unique and sepa- 
rate as you and I, and it would seem almost inconceivable that any 
two or more of them could unite to form another individual with the 
same degree and kind of unity which each of us experiences in him- 
self. Yet that is exactly what is taught by the science of biology. 
Was any more mysterious, more incredible, more astounding doc- 
trine ever promulgated by any other group? Can you conceive of 
any organization ever becoming an organism in the same sense in 
which you are? Do you believe that a community can become a per- 
son, not just an analogy to a person, but a real and complete one with 
a private conscious will just like yours? Well, that is what evolu- 
tionists believe, and on very substantial grounds. After you have 
fully realized that, you should never again be deceived by the com- 
mon opinion that, whereas religion deals with incomprehensible mys- 
teries, science confines itself to simple, demonstrable, understandable 
truth. Such an attitude reflects only a superficial acquaintance with 
science. 

The evidence that evolution has occurred is, as far as I can see, 
irresistible; and it indicates that all of the higher animals, for in- 
stance, have evolved from microscopic single-celled animals by a 
process of colony formation with progressive division of labor and 
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co-ordination of functions until the colony achieved a unity and in- 
dividuality of its own which even includes a separate consciousness 
of the whole assembly, not the sum of the consciousness of the parts. 
I, for instance, certainly have a stream of consciousness which I, as a 
whole, experience; and yet I include within myself millions of white 
blood cells which give impressive evidence of experiencing their own 
individual streams of consciousness of which I am not directly aware. 
It is both entertaining and instructive to watch living leucocytes 
crawling about within the transparent tissues of a living tadpole’s 
tail. They give every indication of choosing their paths, experienc- 
ing uncertainty, making decisions, changing their minds, feeling con- 
tacts, etc., that we observe in larger individuals. If their dimensions 
were in feet rather than in micra, and if they carried on identical 
activities in such a familiar environment as one’s back yard, no one 
would hesitate to attribute consciousness to them on the same 
grounds that one does to a dog or to another person. Indeed, unless 
one can disprove consciousness in all living beings (including people) 
other than oneself, denying it to leucocytes is arbitrary and indefensi- 
ble. So I feel compelled to accept the conclusion that I am a com- 
munity of individuals who have somehow become integrated into a 
higher order of individuality endowed with a higher order of mind 
which somehow co-ordinates and harmonizes the activities of the 
lesser individuals within me. 

Doubtless, on first hearing, most people would reject this theory 
as incredible in view of the visible discontinuity of the parts of the 
alleged higher individual. But this objection is really illusory. All 
of what we ordinarily describe as physical continuity is an illusion 
due to the limited resolving power of our means of observation. A 
neutron can pass through your body without ever touching you, be- 
cause there is plenty of space between your parts. But even at much 
higher orders of magnitude we are less solid than we appear. The 
cells in our blood streams are no more in physical continuity than 
are the fish in the sea, but they are parts of us, nonetheless. The 
leucocytes not only wander about within our bodies like ants within 
a nest, but they also crawl outside through wounds, or through the 
alveoli of the lungs, and back inside. In pelecypod mollusks the 
corresponding cells even swim out into the water of the mantle cav- 
ity entirely out of contact with the rest of the body, and back into it 
again; but they are parts of the higher individual all the while. 
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The progressive development of individuals of higher and higher 
orders which incorporate within their bodies individuals of lower 
orders thus turns out to be not an isolated phenomenon, but one of 
the main themes of evolution. It has been going on for at least half 
a billion years, and there is no reason to think it has stopped today. 
The evolution of human society shows very remarkable parallels to 
the evolution of hymenopteran societies, though I do not mean to 
suggest that it is likely to follow the arthropod model in every de- 
tail. The vertebrate phylum as a whole has diverged from the 
arthropods so greatly in the structure and function of the nervous 
and endocrine systems that it is probably impossible for human so- 
ciety to conform to the arthropod pattern in certain important re- 
spects. A group is not integrated into an individual until all of the 
functions of the members are harmonious with the good of the whole. 
Harmonious co-ordination in all of the insect societies is achieved by 
means of instincts—a behavioral mechanism in which human beings 
are conspicuously deficient. No anarchy can ever occur in an ant 
society because no ant has imagination enough to think of it, or 
adaptability enough to learn to perform functions other than those 
of the caste into which he was born. The difference between ant 
minds and human minds is vast. Ants inherit nervous systems into 
which are built the mechanisms for automatic useful reactions to 
innumerable situations, which result in efficient performance of the 
group as a whole without the delay and awkwardness of learning. 
The kind of nervous tissue associated with what is called intelligent 
or plastic behavior, the ability to change response in the light of ex- 
perience, is reduced in them toa minimum. Just the opposite is the 
case among men. ‘The cerebral cortex is enlarged and the basal 
ganglia reduced. We are born with almost no instincts, and have 
to learn almost everything that we need to know. The hymenop- 
teran society, founded upon instinct instead of intelligence, leads to 
predestination or slavery for the members, associated with peace, but 
not happiness—a sort of Nirvana, or Buddhistic conception of the 
perfect goal; whereas human society, founded upon plastic behavior 
instead of inflexible instinct, leads to freedom instead of slavery, 
which entails struggle instead of automatic peace, but with the pos- 
sibility of happiness, instead of oblivion; in other words, the possi- 
bility of the Kingdom of God on Earth, instead of Nirvana. The 
advocates of slavery and of totalitarianism fail to realize the full sig- 
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nificance of the difference between ant minds and human minds. 
Totalitarianism can succeed in one, but not in the other. 

But if human society embraces free agents, it can be truly unified 
only by voluntary co-operation, not by coercion. Co-ordination 
must be won, not compelled. ‘The only possible basis of permanent 
harmony among free men is love. And this is closely associated with 
a second distinction between ant societies and ours. Only a mind 
capable of abstractions can develop a conscience and a system of eth- 
ics, and this is the same type of mind which develops science and 
commerce, both of which lead inevitably to expanding horizons. 
Whereas an insect society may achieve complete integration on a 
local scale, if men are ever to have a completely harmonious society 
it can only be on a global scale. It is no accident that the last two 
wars have been world wars. It is characteristic of this stage of our 
evolution. All future wars will tend to involve the globe. _Isola- 
tionism is not possible for men, even though quite natural for insects. 
The type of nervous system on which our society is based is not the 
type upon which theirs is based. Ours leads inevitably to world- 
wide communication, world-wide transportation, world-wide trade. 
From now on whatever happens anywhere is your concern and mine, 
whether we like it or not. If we are to have security, it must be 
predicated upon security for the world. If we want a high standard 
of living, we must seek it only by means which promote a high stand- 
ard for the world. Artificial barriers intended to guarantee us a high 
standard at the expense of the rest of the world will only mean more 
wars and worse ones. This is not sentimental twaddle, but stark 
realism. 

Having come to the conclusion that a survey of biological facts 
leads to the conviction that mankind, as part of a process which we 
can trace back through hundreds of millions of years, is evolving 
toward a superorganism of planetary dimensions in which we shall 
be constituents comparable to the cells in our own bodies, retaining 
our individual consciousness, but co-ordinated by a single spirit of 
altruism, it is interesting to note that the Church has been teaching 
this for two thousand years. ‘The doctrine of the Church as the 
mystical body of Christ teaches that the Spirit of Christ, or the Holy 
Spirit, which is love instead of hate, altruism instead of selfishness, 
can bring the Kingdom of God on earth; that it must not be local 
or tribal, but must be taught to all men in all the world; that all races 
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of men must be brought into the Church, which it describes not as 
an organization, but an organism—the body of Christ, in the sense 
and to the extent that it is governed and made one by the Spirit of 
Christ. Even the language is strikingly scientific. “This idea that 
men can achieve the perfect life only by incorporation into a single 
great Person is just what the evidences from Evolution should have 
prepared us for. If it seems mysterious and fanciful, remember that 
it is just as mystical as the unity of your teeming body under your 
own spirit, and just as literally realistic. Never were the meaning 
and force of this doctrine so vividly impressed upon me as they have 
been by this biological approach. 


V 


I do not mean to suggest that religion is dependent upon scientific 
support as its foundation. It may be, as it has been for me, enhanced 
by scientific illumination. It may be deepened and enriched by 
knowledge, and what is true in it cannot be incompatible with what 
is true in science; but its real foundation is in experience, not logic. 
This is true of all important truth. Science itself had to revolt from 
the sterility of formal logic, and resort to experiment before it made 
progress. Doubtless it has gone too far in this direction, and would 
profit now by re-examining the laws of reason, but reason alone is not 
sufficient for the solution of really weighty questions. Christ himself 
recognized the need for an experimental basis for deep convictions 
when he said (John 7: 16-17), ‘““My doctrine is not mine, but His that 
sent me. If any man will do His will, he will know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God, or whether I speak of myself.” In other words, 
in defense of his doctrine, he did not suggest that we think it through 
before we believe it. He suggested that we perform an experiment, 
and that by this means we can find the answer which is too deep for 
us to ferret out by our unaided reason. ‘This is the real basis of both 
religion and science. Experience is the source of all new learning, 
and reason is primarily the means of understanding what we have 
already learned. 
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POLITICS: ART OR SCIENCE? 
By Jonn H. Hattowe.yi 


NDERLYING every system of government there is some pre- 
dominant conception of the nature of man and the meaning 
of human existence. More often than not this idea of man 

is implicit rather than explicit. But if not always explicit it is always 
fundamental. For what we think government can and ought to do 
will depend in large part upon what we think about the capacities of 
men and the purpose of human existence. If our conception of 
man’s essential nature and ultimate destiny is false, i.e., unreal, we 
may be led to seek and apply political solutions to human and social 
problems that at best are useless and at worst harmful. 

Is man capable of rational deliberation and of the rational re- 
straint of his desires or is he primarily a creature of impulse driven 
this way and that by forces over which he has little or no control? 
If he is primarily a creature of impulse then democracy is a fraud 
and a delusion. Government founded upon the consent of the 
people implies a people capable of giving their consent. If indi- 
viduals are conceived as having no rational control over their wills, 
if they are, in fact, incapable of consenting to anything, then gov- 
ernment founded upon the consent of the governed is an impossi- 
bility. All of the institutions designed to promote freedom of 
speech, of press, and assembly are meaningless if men are incapable 
of using them for the purpose of rational deliberation and decision. 
Government based upon rational deliberation and persuasion pre- 
supposes a people capable of deliberating rationally and amenable 
to rational persuasion. 

The political institutions of democracy are a means and not a self- 
sufficient end. It is the way in which those institutions are conceived 
and used that will ultimately determine the survival of democracy 
in the modern world. The democratic procedure is no guarantee 
in itself that that procedure will be used for democratic ends or that, 
indeed, the procedure itself will survive. If democracy survives as 
a form of government it will be because it is essential to the political 
implementation of a philosophy of life which demands it. 
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Democracy as a form of government finds its justification and rea- 
son for being in democracy as a moral enterprise. Without moral 
foundations and moral purpose it cannot justify its existence nor 
inspire the resolution and courage which is requisite to its defense 
and preservation. The greatest single threat to the continued ex- 
istence of democracy in the modern world is probably less the ex- 
ternal threat of annihilation by force of arms than it is the moral 
deterioration of the culture that has long sustained it. And that 
moral deterioration is in large part the consequence of the denial 
of a philosophical and religious tradition that for centuries sustained 
the idea of the moral and spiritual purpose of human existence. 

Is there a reality to which man must conform if he is to realize his 
true nature as a human being or is reality a product of human con- 
sciousness, something which men can change and which is but a re- 
flection of human desires? Is reality something to which we must 
conform or is it something which we make to conform to our desires? 
Are there objective criteria in terms of which we can recognize and 
define human nature or is human nature simply the reflection of 
prevailing social conditions? Are moral values discovered or de- 
vised? Is justice rooted in objective reality or is it simply a name 
for what some individuals happen to like in the way of social arrange- 


ments? Is justice anything more than the interest of the stronger? 

The answers given by intellectuals in the modern world to these 
questions do not follow political boundaries but the answers they 
give have profound consequences for politics. For the way in which 
we answer these questions will determine whether we shall move in 
the direction of totalitarian dictatorship or in the direction of self- 
government and democracy. 


I 


The notion that truth is not something to be discovered but some- 
thing to be made finds explicit expression in the contemporary Amer- 
ican climate of opinion in the philosophy of pragmatism. As Wil- 
liam James declares: 

The “true,” to put it very briefly, is only the expedient in the way 
of our thinking, just as “the right” is only the expedient in the way 
of our behaving.’ 


1 William James, Pragmatism (New York, 1928), pp. 222-223. 
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Or, as he puts it in other words: 


Our obligation to seek truth is part of our general obligation to 
do what pays. The payment true ideas bring is the sole why of 
our duty to follow them. Identical whys exist in the case of wealth 
and health.’ 

The truth of an idea is not a stagnant property inherent in it. 
Truth happens to an idea. It becomes true, is made true by events. 
Its verity is in fact an event, a process: the process namely of its veri- 
fying itself, its veri-fication. Its validity is the process of its valid- 
ation.® 


An idea is true if it ‘““works.”” For “ideas become true just in so far 
as they help us to get into satisfactory relation with other parts of 
our experience.” * 

Associated with William James’ conception of truth as the work- 
ability of an idea is the “will to believe.” In an essay by that title 
he defends the thesis that “Our passional nature not only lawfully 
may, but must, decide an option between propositions, whenever 
it is a genuine option that cannot by its nature be decided on intel- 
lectual grounds.” *® By intellectual he meant scientific—thus, he 


argued, when a proposition cannot be validated by science we not 
only may but must follow the lead of our passions. In such situa- 


tions, James argued, “‘we have the right to believe at our own risk 
any hypothesis that is live enough to tempt our will.” * This is a 
more dangerous doctrine than he imagined. For while he was using 
it to defend our right to accept moral and religious propositions, it 
is a doctrine that may be used to justify believing in anything. It 
is a doctrine that would justify not only believing in God, or in good 
moral behavior, but also belief in the myth of racial superiority or 
the historical inevitability of the victory of the proletariat over the 
bourgeoisie. If reason is powerless to guide our will or to substan- 
tiate the validity of the path taken by our will then no standard re- 
mains by which to judge the validity of our beliefs except the emo- 
tional satisfaction which such beliefs may engender in us. This is 
a highly subjective standard and not a very reliable one. By sub- 
jecting truth to the domination of human desire, pragmatism would 
appear to be erecting “wishful thinking” into a philosophy of life. 

2 Ibid., p. 230. 

3 Ibid., p. 201. 

‘ Ibid., p. 58. 


5 William James, The Will to Believe (New York, 1937), p. 11. 
8 Ibid., p. 29. Italics mine. 
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It is one thing to make our will subservient to our faith but it is 
quite another thing to make our faith subservient to our will. 


II 


The greatest disciple of William James, John Dewey, abandons 
the word truth completely in favor of a conception which he calls 
“warranted assertability.”” And for the traditional search for truth 
he would substitute “inquiry” by the methods and with the concepts 
of natural science. Truth is what individuals who carry on such 
“inquiry” agree upon. Truth is not something which is always the 
same but rather truth “evolves’’ and the only lasting truth is the 
evolutionary process. To understand this process is the task of 
philosophy as the handmaiden of natural science. The purpose 
of life is mastery over the environment. With the great advances 
made by the natural sciences in their control of nature, Dewey fore- 
sees man finally coming into his own as the master of his own nature 
and his own destiny. Human nature is but a reflection of social con- 
ditions. If we can learn to control those conditions, as Dewey thinks 
we are learning to control them, then we can mold “human nature” 
to suit our own purposes. Intelligent planning is all that is required. 
The failure of classical liberalism, according to Dewey, was “‘its fail- 
ure to recognize that the true and final source of change has been, 
and now is, the corporate intelligence embodied in science.” ‘The 
problem of the reconciliation of freedom and authority will be 
solved, Dewey thinks, only by the acceptance of the authority of 


science. 


Neither the past nor the present afford . . . any ground for ex- 
pecting that the adjustment of authority and freedom, stability and 
change, will be achieved by following the old paths. . . . The issue, 
in my judgment, can be narrowed down to this question: Are there 
resources that have not as yet been tried out in the large field of hu- 
man relations, resources that are available and that carry with them 
the potential promise of successful application? . . . 

The resource that has not yet been tried on any large scale in the 
broad field of human, social relationships, is the utilization of organ- 
ized intelligence, the manifold benefits and values of which we have 
substantial and reliable evidence in the narrower field of science." 


This is the modern gospel of social salvation by science. 


7 John Dewey, “Authority and Social Change,” in the Harvard Tercentenary Publication, 
Authority and the Individual (Cambridge, 1937), pp. 183-184. 
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Commenting upon Dewey’s philosophy, the English philosopher, 
Bertrand Russell, has put his finger upon the most dangerous aspect 
of it. 


His philosophy is a power philosophy, though not, like Nietzsche’s, 
a philosophy of individual power; it is the power of the community 
that is felt to be valuable. It is this element of social power that 
seems to me to make the philosophy of instrumentalism attractive 
to those who are more impressed by our new control over natural 
forces than by the limitations to which that control is still subject. 


Modern technique, while not altogether favorable to the lordly 
individual of the Renaissance, has revived the sense of the collective 
power of human communities. Man, formerly too humble, begins 
to think himself as almost a God. The Italian pragmatist Papini 
urges us to substitute the “Imitation of God” for the “Imitation of 
Christ.” 


In all this I feel a grave danger of what might be called cosmic 
impiety. The concept of “‘truth’’ as something dependent upon 
facts largely outside human control has been one of the ways in which 
philosophy hitherto has inculcated the necessary element of humil- 
ity. When this check upon pride is removed, a further step is taken 
on the road towards a certain kind of madness—the intoxication 
of power—the intoxication of power . . . to which modern men, 
whether philosophers or not, are prone. I am persuaded that this 
intoxication is the greatest danger of our time, and that any philoso- 
phy which, however unintentionally, contributes to it is increasing 
the danger of vast social disaster.*® 


If Bertrand Russell who is known to be a skeptic in religious mat- 
ters sees grave danger in the substitution of the “Imitation of God” 
for the ‘Imitation of Christ,” his testimony should be all the more 
convincing to those who would reject a Christian’s warning as a 
partisan complaint. It is what Russell calls “cosmic impiety” that 
is so characteristic of much modern thinking and its most dangerous 
aspect. 

Translated into political terms the issue is this: does the state arise 
out of natural necessity and continue in existence in order that men 
may be helped by its institutions to realize their inherent potentiali- 
ties as persons, or is the state an instrumentality of human will to be 
used in any fashion which those in control of the state deem desirable? 
Is there something inherent in human nature which demands the 


8 Bertrand Russell, A History of Western Philosophy (New York, 1945), pp. 827-828. 
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state and defines its function or is the state a conventional and arbi- 
trary instrument of human will? Is the task of politics fundamen- 
tally technological or moral? The answer to that question depends 
upon the way in which we answer this further question: is human 
nature part of a reality which includes but transcends nature or is 
human nature the product and reflection of prevailing social condi- 
tions? Is man created in the image of God or is human nature the 
reflection of social conditions? Is history, as Marx believed, ‘the 
activity of man pursuing his own aims” or is history a dialogue be- 
tween God and man? 









III 


The prevailing view in modern culture appears to be that history 
is the activity of man pursuing his own aims and that human nature 
is nothing more than the reflection of social conditions at any given 
time and place. Change those social conditions, our modern intel- 
lectuals tell us, and you can change human nature. ‘There is no 
limit to what “organized intelligence,” in Dewey’s phrase, can do 
to make over human nature. It is not a belief peculiar to liberal- 
ism, communism, socialism, or fascism but is held by them all; in- 
deed, it appears to be a self-evident presupposition of most modern 
thought. Fascinated by the apparent mastery of nature by natural 
science many moderns would like to extend that mastery to human 
nature itself. 

These would-be molders of ‘“‘human nature” are found not only 
among the communists and the fascists but in the democracies as 
well and they are especially prominent among those who call them- 
selves social scientists. A prominent social psychologist, Professor 
Hadley Cantril, expresses the idea which has become a commonplace 
among many social scientists when he says: 



















We can say, then, that there is nothing fixed, or static, or immuta- 
ble about human nature. We can say that there is no one single 
accurate characterization of it. We can say that it is fluid, con- 
stantly changing, that occasionally, under a new set of conditions, it 
exhibits new and heretofore undreamed of possibilities. When con- 
ditions are changed, human nature is changed. 

Human nature as it characterizes any group at any given time is 
what it is because of the conditions under which the individuals in 
that group have matured. And the only way to bring about the 
human nature we want is to plan scientifically the kind of social and 
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economic environment offering the best conditions for the develop- 
ment of human nature in the direction we would specify—a direc- 
tion that spells freedom from group conflict and freedom for per- 
sonal development.° 


So commonplace is this kind of statement today that few would think 
of challenging it and not many would find anything particularly dan- 
gerous in it. And I am sure that those who utter such statements 
would be the most surprised of all if it were suggested to them that 
they were promoting an idea that could have pernicious practical 
consequences. I do not question the nobility of the sentiments of 
the social scientists who propound this doctrine, but I would point 
out that there is a logical hiatus in their reasoning and dangerous 
practical, political consequences which that reasoning obscures even 
from themselves. 

How Professor Cantril can talk of scientific planning for the devel- 
opment of a human nature that would spell freedom for personal 
development, when, at the same time, he denies the existence of a 
personality that is not the reflection of social conditions, is illogical. 
If human nature is but a reflection of social conditions, if there is 
no single accurate characterization of it, if there is nothing immutable 
in human nature, then there is nothing in “human nature” that can 
possibly serve as a standard with which to measure “personal devel- 
opment.’ In the last analysis what constitutes “personal develop- 
ment’’ will be decided upon by those who undertake “to plan sci- 
entifically”’ the conditions most conducive to their conception of what 
human nature should be. If our political task is conceived as bring- 
ing about “‘the human nature we want,” our guide in deciding what 
we shall do, how we shall plan, will not be human nature but the 
will of those who are doing the planning. Is it not a reflection of 
that “cosmic impiety” of which Bertrand Russell speaks to assert that 
the direction in which “human nature” should be developed is 
wholly within our power “‘to specify’? Are we not, perhaps, ascrib- 
ing to ourselves powers which we do not possess and which would 
be not only impious but dangerous to usurp? 

But, more precisely, what is the danger in the extension of the 
scientific mastery of nature to the scientific conquest of human na- 
ture itself? ‘The danger is the tyranny of the conditioners over the 


® Hadley Cantril, “Don’t Blame It on Human Nature,” New York Times Magazine, July 
1947, 
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conditioned, the enslavement of most men to the capricious wills of 
the few. “For the power of Man to make himself what he pleases 
means . . . [ultimately] the power of some men to make other men 
what they please.’”’*® The motives of the would-be molders of hu- 
man nature in the democratic states may be and probably are nobler 
than the motives that animate the fascists and the communists but 
the end result is very likely to be the same—the enslavement of the 
many to the capricious wills of the few. The good of humanity 
would be their slogan but the definition of that good would be their 


own. 

When the social scientists who conceive of their task as the scien- 
tific planning of the social environment, offering the best conditions 
for the development of human nature in the direction we would 
specify, seek to extend the power of science over nature to the task 
of remaking human nature, we cannot expect them to be restrained 
by the dictates of conscience since what conscience dictates will be 
precisely what they shall decide. The conditioners will be beyond 
good and evil, for what good and evil are to mean they will decide. 
As C. S. Lewis has said: 


At first they may look upon themselves as servants and guardians 
of humanity and conceive that they have a “duty” to do it “good.” 
But it is only by confusion that they can remain in this state. ‘They 
recognize the concept of duty as the result of certain processes which 
they can now control. Their victory has consisted precisely in 
emerging from the state in which they were acted upon by those 
processes to the state in which they use them as tools. One of the 
things they have to decide is whether they will, or will not, so con- 
dition the rest of us that we can go on having the old idea of duty. 
. . . How can duty help them to decide that? Duty itself is up for 
trial: it cannot also be the judge. And “good” fares no better. 
They know quite well how to produce a dozen different conceptions 
of good in us. The question is which, if any, they should produce. 
No conception of good can help them decide. It is absurd to fix 
on one of the things they are comparing and make it the standard 
of comparison. 

To some it may appear that I am inventing a fictitious difficulty 
for my Conditioners. Other, more simple-minded critics may ask 
‘Why should you suppose they will be such bad men?” But I am 
not supposing them to be bad men. They are, rather, not men (in 
the old sense) at all. ‘They are, if you like, men who have sacrificed 


10 C. S. Lewis, The Abolition of Man (New York, 1947), p. 37. 
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their own share in traditional humanity in order to devote them- 
selves to the task of deciding what “Humanity” shall henceforth 
mean. “Good” and “bad” applied to them are words without con- 
tent; for it is from them that the content of these words is hence- 
forward to be derived. . . . It is not that they are bad men. They 
are not men at all. . . . Nor are their subjects necessarily unhappy 
men. ‘They are not men at all; they are artefacts. Man’s final con- 
quest has proven to be the abolition of Man.” 


Men are conceived no longer as personalities to be preserved but as 
things to be manipulated. Politics is conceived as a science of social 
perfection, a kind of social engineering. And this conception of 
politics finds its most perfect embodiment in the totalitarian dic- 
tatorship. 


IV 


Opposed to this way of thinking is the wisdom embodied in the 
Hebraic-Greek-Christian tradition, and it is only through the recov- 
ery of that wisdom, in my opinion, that democracy, and indeed the 
humanity of man, can be preserved. What does that tradition teach 
us? Among other things it teaches us that reality is not something 
men make but something to which they must conform. Man is not 
his own maker but a created being, a being created in the image and 
likeness of God. His nature is not something he makes, or some- 
thing that is shaped wholly by social conditions, but something he 
is given. Man is conscious not only of what he is but of what he 
ought to be and may become. And the perfection of his nature, of 
what he ought to be and hence essentially is, is the purpose of his 
existence. Man does not belong to himself but to God who created 
him. History, therefore, is not as Marx declared it to be, “the activ- 
ity of man pursuing his own aims,” but rather a dialogue between 
God and man, with God taking the initiative and man either fleeing 
or responding to God's call. The essential meaning of history is 
the restoration of personality through redemption from evil. 

There is a sense in which human nature can change, indeed must 
change, if man is to realize fully the potentialities of his humanity, 
but this change does not take place in accordance with someone’s 
arbitrary conception of what a good human nature would be like 
but in accordance with the laws of its own being. And that change 
is dictated less by the social conditions under which men live than 


11 [bid., pp. 39-41. 
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by their spiritual and moral response to those conditions. Although 
born a creature of temporality and mutability into a temporal and 
mutable environment there is in man something divine which aspires 
to a good which is above time and mutability. Thus, for man “‘the 
right life is, from first to last, a process by which the merely secular 
and temporal self is re-made in the likeness of the eternal.” * 

In the Christian tradition this re-making of the secular and tem- 
poral self in the likeness of the eternal is effected by the grace of God 
in Christ, i.e., by the power and pardon of God. It requires repent- 
ance on the part of the individual and a reorientation of his thoughts 
and actions from self to God. It requires the submission of his will 
to the will and purpose of God. ‘This submission does not destroy 
his nature but perfects it. The process of perfection is a continuous 
and continuing one and rarely, if ever, is completed in this life. The 
Church exists as the principal institution through which the grace of 
God is mediated to man and the usual means for the transmission of 
grace are the sacraments and the Holy Scripture. The “‘re-making” 
of human nature then is not a political task but a spiritual one, the 
responsibility not of the state but of the Church. 

The Hebraic-Greek-Christian tradition also teaches us that one of 
the distinctive characteristics of man is his rationality. Man is de- 
fined in the classical tradition as a rational animal. This definition 
does not mean that man is the most rational or intelligent of all ani- 
mals but rather than he is a unique being. It is not reason engrafted 
upon animality that describes man best but rather reason informing 
and transfiguring animality. It is not that emasculated idea of rea- 
son which has infected post-Cartesian philosophy, a reason cut loose 
from passion and debarred from vision, which the definition of man 
as a rational animal implies, but rather a reason directed toward God 
as its ultimate goal. 

It has been said that “Reason is like a light which by its own inner 
force can move nowhere. It must be carried in order to move.” 
And many modern thinkers insist that it is carried by the irrational 
forces of interest and emotion. But the passion which carries rea- 
son and focuses its attention may not always be a blind passion but 
may be a seeing passion, and in the Christian tradition this seeing 
passion is the love of God. Man is not only a rational animal but 
a passionate one. All of us are moved by passion. The question 


12 A. E. Taylor, Plato: The Man and His Work, 6th ed. (London, 1949), p. 192. 
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is: will it be a passion for good or for evil, a passion that enslaves or 
liberates us? 

In the Christian tradition the integrity of man’s rationality is se- 
cured by the belief that through reason directed by the love of God 
men may be brought closer to God. St. Anselm declared: “That the 
rational creature has been created just by God in order to be happy 
through enjoying him—this should not be doubted. For that pur- 
pose namely is man rational that he distinguish between just and 
unjust, good and evil, the greater and the lesser good. Otherwise 
he would have been created in vain.” 

The Hebraic-Greek-Christian tradition also teaches us that man 
is a creature of free will. Man is distinguished from other living 
things not only by virtue of his rationality but by virtue of his free- 
dom of choice. Only man is conscious of the problem of morality 
since only he is conscious of a discrepancy between what he is and 
what he ought to be. He is free to choose between alternative forms 
of action as well as to deliberate upon that choice. He is free to 
choose that course of action dictated by rational deliberation which 
will lead to the perfection of his nature or to reject it. If the course 
of action he chooses enables him to become a better man, we call that 


action good, if a worse man, bad. And it is this freedom to will the 
good or the bad that is the source both of man’s greatness and of his 
degradation. The tragedy of human existence is man’s proneness 
to choose the evil way rather than the good. ‘The defect lies, how- 
ever, not in man’s capacity to know the good but in his unwillingness 
to act upon it when known. 


Vv 


The Hebraic-Greek-Christian tradition teaches us, in short, that 
the ultimate reality behind nature and history is a creative, rational, 
moral, loving Will and that men, since they are created in the image 
and likeness of God, achieve the perfection of their nature in willing 
submission to the Reason that governs the universe. Reality is 
something to which we must conform; it is not something which we 
can make to conform to our desires. Though limited and condi- 
tioned by social conditions, man is free to transcend the natural and 
historical process in which he is involved and it is this freedom which 
accounts both for his creative and his destructive potentialities. 

It is the transcendence of man’s spirit over the physical and his- 
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torical processes which distinguishes man from the beast. It is for 
this reason that man can never be completely comprehended or ex- 
plained in physical terms alone. The sex impulse which man shares 
with the animal is never as purely biological in man as it is in the 
beast. Sex in man is intimately bound up with love, and when man 
endeavors to make the sexual act a purely biological experience it 
is only by an act of perversion that he is able to do so. Only man 
is capable of perverting his natural impulses, animals are not. 

Plato describes love as the desire of the soul for the good appre- 
hended as beauty. Love is not of the flesh primarily nor of indi- 
vidual persons, but it is an attraction to perfection. Plato would 
agree with Freud that love is the root impulse of life, but whereas 
Freud would describe all idealistic impulses as sublimations of physi- 
cal desire, Plato would represent physical desire as a distorted mani- 
festation of a spiritual impulse. “If it is legitimate for Freud to go 
behind the apparent content of an impulse, so it is for Plato; and 
the question whether the ‘lower’ or the ‘higher’ impulses should 
be taken as fundamental cannot be settled except by reference to a 
general metaphysical standpoint.” If perfection, as Plato believed, 
“is the principle of reality” then “to desire an object is to desire the 
good.” ** Man is a spiritual creature, not an animal. There is 
“nothing more monstrous than an animal living, feeding, mating, 
perishing as an animal, but endowed with intelligence. Only a de- 
humanized man may approach this condition. Man is human not 
only by virtue of his ratiocinative power. He calls his matings mar- 
riage, his begetters parents, his feeding taking meals, and, conscious 
of life, he foresees the oncoming death. For better or for worse, he 
is an altogether unique being, projecting, as it were, into a dimension 
foreign to animality.” ** 


VI 


What is the significance of this understanding of man for politics? 
First of all, if the criteria by which we distinguish a good man are 
not supplied by men themselves but are a part of a reality to which 
man belongs by nature and to which he must conform if he is to 
realize his true nature as a human being, then we must reject every 
attempt to impose upon us some arbitrary conception of human 


13 Raphael Demos in the Introduction to Plato: Selections (New York, 1927). 
14 Helmut Kuhn, “The Humanity of Man,” in A State University Surveys the Humanities 


(Chapel Hill, 1946), p. 75. 
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nature. Man is not to be explained as a reflection of social condi- 
tions, as defined by his economic or class interests, as acquiring value 
by virtue of his racial “purity” or by virtue of his participation in the 
revolutionary movement for the liquidation of the bourgeoisie. Al- 
though every individual has, indeed, economic interests, though he 
has ethnic ties, though his choices are circumscribed by social condi- 
tions, yet essentially he is a man before he is anything else and as 
such has obligations which transcend all other obligations. He must 
be free, therefore, to fulfill those obligations, to realize his true nature 
as a rational being created in the image of God, and anything which 
stands in the way of fulfilling those obligations must be rejected. 

If the conception of man embodied in the Hebraic-Greek-Christian 
tradition is a true conception of man, then politics must be conceived 
not as a kind of technology but as a form of moral endeavor. It is 
not a question of bringing about “the human nature we want” and 
of planning scientifically “for the development of human nature in 
the direction we would specify,” but rather a question of discovering 
those principles that promote the perfection of human nature and 
providing a social environment within which those principles may 
be followed. It is not so much a question of imposing something 
upon men, as it is of releasing the creative forces for good already 
in men and of restraining that which is evil. 

There is an analogy here with the practice of medicine, and poli- 
tics is better conceived as being analogous to the physician’s art than 
to the science of engineering. ‘The objects with which engineering 
deals are inanimate, material things, and the engineer is concerned 
with making or shaping those things into useful objects, such as 
buildings, highways, bridges, etc. The materials are transformed 
by the engineer in conformity with some useful purpose which he 
hasin mind. The purpose does not inhere in the things themselves 
but in the mind of the engineer. Engineering is a science of making 
things, a productive science or technology. The products of tech- 
nology may be used for good purposes or bad, but once made the 
technician’s task is completed. 

The objects with which engineering deals are inanimate, mate- 
rial things, but the objects with which politics are concerned are 
human beings—human beings who are not things but personalities. 
To attempt to manipulate human beings like material things is de- 
structive of their very essence. Human beings are not like so many 
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bricks or pieces of steel that have only to be laid in the right place 
according to a blueprint. They can co-operate or rebel and it is 
only by enlisting their co-operation that the purpose of politics can 
be achieved. 

Politics differs from engineering in that it is concerned with doing 
something rather than with making something. Politics is con- 
cerned with action not with construction. Politics, moreover, comes 
into being in order to assist men in doing what men are already 
naturally predisposed to do. Man is by nature a social being. He 
requires the fellowship and services of other men. He does not 
create society but is born into it. He does not choose to live in 
society but lives in society of necessity. Steel doesn’t have to be 
made into bridges, it has no inherent predisposition to be anything 
—it can be manipulated and used in any fashion the engineer de- 
cides is appropriate to his purpose. But human beings, unlike steel, 
embody ends in themselves, they are predisposed to live in society. 
Men, moreover, are not content simply to exist. It is not life alone 
that they desire but a good life. And it is the function of politics 
to assist men in achieving this good life in society. 

For these reasons political science is more like the physician’s art 
than it is like the science of engineering. The normal body of the 
human organism naturally tends toward health. When the body 
becomes diseased or disordered, medical therapy consists in trying 
to help the organism to cure itself, to assist nature in doing what 
nature is already predisposed to do. ‘The physician ministers to an 
end which nature itself pursues. So political science ministers to 
an end which is not of its own devising but which is inherent in life 
itself. It comes into being in order to help men to live a good life 
in society. It does not invent that end but finds that end inherent 
in all human striving. The task of the statesman, therefore, is more 
like the task of the physician than it is like the task of the engineer. 
It is practical wisdom rather than productive knowledge that the 
statesman needs. ‘The statesman is not concerned with making any- 
thing but rather with inspiring right action and his ability to inspire 
right action is the measure of his statesmanship. 
































VII 


The state is not a contrivance to be used by the individuals who 
happen to control it for purposes which they elect but has its origin 
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in the rational and social nature of man. Its purpose is dictated 
not by the subjective desires of particular individuals but by the 
nature of man and the end for which he is destined. ‘The state 
exists to promote justice among men, to help men to become better 
human beings, to unleash their creative capacities for good and to 
restrain their propensity to do evil. This justice is not a subjective 
concept but rooted in objective reality. A just society would be one 
in which each individual was enabled to perform that social function 
for which he is best fitted by virtue and capacity and rewarded in 
proportion to his contribution and his need. In his controversy with 
the Sophists, Plato argued, and I think successfully, that restraint is 
necessary for the perfection in man of that which is specifically hu- 
man and argued moreover that the restraints which promote moral- 
ity are identical with the restraints that make society possible. The 
absolute identification of moral and social restraints is possible only 
in an ideal state and while actual states always fall short of this ideal 
the measure of their statehood is the degree to which that ideal is 
realized. 

It is not the function of the statesman to construct a perfect social 
order but to elicit through rational persuasion the co-operation of 
individuals in the attainment of that degree of order of which they 


are capable. “The political problem is concerned with men as they 
are, not with men as they ought to be. Part of the task is so to order 
life as to lead them nearer to what they ought to be; but to assume 
they are already this will involve certain failure and disaster.” * 
Politics, therefore, is the art of the possible, it is not a science of 
perfection. 


15 William Temple, Christianity and the Social Order (London, 1942), p. 38. 








REFLECTIONS ON THE ATOM BOMB 


By Husert N. ALyYEA 


N my desk lies a lump of yellowish stuff the size of a baseball. 
() If I touch it with a lighted match, the stuff burns swiftly but 
quietly. If I pound it with a hammer, nothing happens. 
If I set fire to a speck of certain chemicals placed upon it (mercury 
fulminate, lead azide, or tetryl are their high-sounding technical 
names) the stuff will detonate with a monstrous explosion, shatter- 
ing the study in which I am now sitting and the house in which I am 
living. This yellowish stuff is TNT. 

I can also imagine upon my desk two similarly-sized lumps of 
metals, either plutonium-239 or uranium-235. In vain I hammer 
them, try to set fire to them, attempt to detonate them. Nothing 
happens. But if I could suddenly, within a millionth of a second, 
bring those several pound-pieces of metals together, there would 
be one momentary flash a hundred times brighter than sunlight, a 
mushroom cloud, and my quiet little university home-town of Prince- 
ton would become a gaping hole, a devastated community. For this 
is what destroyed Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

How is this possible? How can a lump of metal no larger than a 
man’s head destroy a city? Let me, as a scientist, first examine the 
facts, before drawing any conclusions as to whether this new knowl- 
edge is a curse or a blessing. 


I. As A SCIENTIST 


First of all, there is energy. Chemical reactions give off a few 
electron-volts of energy. ‘Twelve grams of coal in burning give off 
four electron-volts of energy (100,000 calories). ‘TNT (technically 
a gram-mole or 227 grams of it) in exploding generates 15 electron- 
volts. But the A-bomb explosion is no chemical reaction. It is 
alchemy, like the changing of lead into gold. For when the uranium 
bomb is exploded by the so-called fission reaction it changes into at 
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least thirty-four different chemical elements: iodine, strontium, bar- 
jum, and all the rest. And what a vast amount of energy comes off! 


15 electron-volts 
200,000,000 electron-volts 


In those numbers may be the difference between World War II 
and World War III: fifteen tons of A-bomb theoretically equal 
to 200,000,000 tons of TNT. And there were only 5,000,000 tons 
of TNT used during all of World War II, the equivalent of less 
than a cubic foot of uranium! To put it another way: 2,000 air- 
planes all loaded with A-bombs (of course there are not that many 
A-bombs in the world today, but let us assume there are) carrying 
them to all the cities of the world could in a single night’s raid de- 
liver as much destructive force as 2,000 planes carrying TNT night 
after night for . . . thirty years. 

Secondly, there is speed. Any chemical reaction becomes ex- 
plosive if it goes fast enough. Until it was learned how to make 
the uranium reaction go fast enough, an atom bomb was not possible. 

But Hiroshima and Nagasaki were only first experiments: they 
were bombed with baby bombs. ‘Today we are striving for H- 
bombs, a thousand times more deadly, and special A-bombs vastly 


more versatile than those used against Japan. Unlike the uranium 
bomb where big atoms break into smaller atoms, the H-bomb is 
the reverse: little hydrogen atoms (hydrogen, double-heavy hydro- 
gen called deuterium, and triple-heavy hydrogen called tritium) 
can combine to form larger atoms. For instance, the reaction 


hydrogen + tritium > helium + neutron 


gives off 2,000 times more energy than the same weight of the bombs 
dropped on Japan. Would you care to see an H-bomb explosion? 
Mother Nature has provided one. Gaze up into the sun. There 
you will see 50,000 tons of hydrogen transmuting into helium every 
second, by an H-bomb reaction. 

The military side of this story, then, tells us: 


1. That the atom bomb is an entirely new, revolutionary 
weapon, 10,000,000 times more powerful than modern high 
explosives. 

. That the Japanese bombs were a mere beginning, and we 
may anticipate future bombs a thousand times more power- 
ful, and manyfold more versatile in application. 
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3. That knowledge is international—all large industrialized na- 
tions will be able to produce these bombs. 


But there is a peace-time side to atomic reactions, a very vital 
peace-time story. For science by itself cannot be tagged good or 
evil. Those qualities are not inherent in it, only truth. The same 
tools which were used for studying the atom bomb reaction are, 
today, instruments of incalculable benefit to mankind. ‘They are: 
(1) the nuclear reactor (formerly called the atom pile), and (2) the 
Geiger counter (or modern modifications of it). The nuclear re- 
actor supplies enormous quantities of elementary particles (called 
neutrons) which transmute familiar chemical elements into new, 
radioactive ones. It also furnishes great quantities of energy which 
may someday run dynamos and supply electricity. The Geiger 
counter measures the strength and nature of the radioactive rays 
from the new elements. Unbelievable vistas of research and dis- 
covery have been opened up. Since 1898 when Madame Curie 
first discovered radium, there have been about four pounds made 
available for medical research. But since Oak Ridge and Hanford 
went into operation six years ago, there have been nearly two mil- 
lion pounds of radium equivalent (not radium, but other more 
useful radioactive elements) made in nuclear reactors; 30,000 ship- 
ments to all parts of the world. They have opened up fantastic 
new horizons. 

A Chicago chemist, working with radioactive carbon, is able to 
date, within 50 years, the cloth wrapping on an Egyptian mummy 
3,000 years old. A Nobel prizeman from California has produced 
an array of new elements. Doctors in many hospitals have used 
radioactive iodine and phosphorus for diagnosing thyroid troubles 
and brain tumors. Industrialists have run automobile engines con- 
taining radioactive piston rings, to measure how fast they wear out. 
Brookhaven, Long Island, scientists have studied the effect of radi- 
ations on crops. The heavy water pile at Chalk River, Canada, 
has turned out radioactive cobalt for medical research—at a cost 
of $17,000 for material which gives off as much X-rays as $25,000,000 
worth of radium. 

But top priority still belongs to military applications, as well it 
must if America is to remain free. And that brings us to the next 
part of my thesis. 
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II. As A HuMAN BEING 


What should we do? The atom bomb is deadly. We choose 
not between war and peace, but between peace and annihilation. 
Oppenheimer testified, it will be remembered, that 40 million U. S. 
citizens could be wiped out overnight. Grenville Clark in his im- 
portant little book, Plan for Peace, tells how Russia might be ex- 
pected to lose perhaps 30 million of the inhabitants of their cities 
from American A-bombs. We can look forward to the next world 
war being a push-button annihilation of nations, using these weap- 
ons of transcending destructiveness. 

We must remember that there is no real secret in the manufacture 
of atom bombs, only industrial know-how. Someday Russia will 
catch up to us—and then pass us. Back in 1945 a group of scientists 
published their ideas in a booklet One World or None, in which 
they gave their reasoned belief that Russia would have the atom 
bomb by 1950. As is now known, that prediction came true. They 
also predicted that by 1960 Russia might catch up to us. 

Time, therefore, is important; survival is at stake. Not personal 
survival, for people are not afraid to face danger, but survival of 
civilization as we know it. And yet we are not realistic about the 
atom bomb problem. With only a decade of safety, we are not 
bending all our efforts to a solution of the problem. We are para- 
lyzed, when we should be actively solving the problem. 

What can we do about it? The only answer is world control; a 
limited world sovereignty, if you will, committed to the responsi- 
bility of maintaining world peace. 

We must in some way impress upon our political scientists the 
great responsibility of the task before them. I do not believe it 
isa sensible program of governmental action, in our efforts for peace, 
unless every time our government appropriates one dollar to the nat- 
ural scientist to make atom bombs it also appropriates one dollar to 
the political and social scientist to devise a scheme how to make the 
world safe with them. ‘The political scientist must spend all of his 
waking hours on the problem, be made to realize how great is his 
responsibility to work out an acceptable world solution, and be ade- 
quately subsidized by government in instructing the people, spread- 
ing knowledge not propaganda, studying the psychology of races, 
and working out a feasible world plan, including: (1) a world code, 
(2) a world legislature to modify the law, (3) a world judiciary to 
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determine whether the law has been broken, and (4) a world police 
to enforce the law. 

There must be an end to national vanity. I am sure that as a citi- 
zen of New Jersey I have gained immeasurably by surrendering a 
fraction of my State sovereignty to become a citizen of the United 
States. In the same way I must relinquish enough of my national 
sovereignty to make a world peace possible. 

In addition to this collective security, there must be individual 
responsibility. ‘The code must be so written that the individual, 
not the nation, transgresses. For example, the Federal Government 
does not hold the State of New Jersey accountable for my transgres- 
sions—it holds me. The Nuremburg trials were a crystallization of 
this doctrine of individual responsibility. 

We should try to be understanding and patient. We should not 
expect the world code to be set up overnight. Langmuir of the 
General Electric clearly emphasizes, for instance, the great differ- 
ences between us and the Russians. We do not like their control 
of the press and of public opinion; they despise our strikes, our 
unemployment, and our disregard for Civil Rights. No, we can- 
not expect the peoples of all nations to become suddenly and unani- 
mously aflame with enthusiasm for the World State. But come it 
must, and come soon. Peace or annihilation, take your choice. 
Really, One World or None. 

I do not believe that we should ever destroy all atom bombs. I 
believe that a plan can be evolved to use them for maintaining 
world peace. Why should we destroy them? If a gangster threat- 
ens the police force, do the police smash their own machine guns? 
No, they build up a greater arsenal than the gangster has. We must 
maintain an active force more powerful than the gangsters. As long 
as the situation is as it is in the world today we must continue to 
produce more atom bombs, as well as to further peacetime uses of 
atomic energy. These are both necessary moves and right moves. 
But there will be no ultimate solution to this problem until we have 
complete and total demilitarization all over the world, with an inter- 
national police force to maintain peace. 

My insistence on world government to avert annihilation may 
sound like a doctrine of fear. In one sense it is. Not fear of per- 
sonal danger, but fear that civilization such as we know it may be 
set back several centuries. Many theologians believe that no good 
can come of such a doctrine; that a universal spirit of good must 
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first be born in the hearts of men. They are right; but also they 
are wrong, for there is not time to achieve their aims at once. Fear 
has been a successful catalyst of much that is good and orderly in 
our civilization. The laws of ancient tribes were formulated around 
the taboo. Interestingly enough taboo, born of fear, gradually de- 
veloped in the savage, and in the generations which succeeded him, 
a code of living, so that the desire of the normal individual to rob 
and pilfer became less and less until today the temptation to steal 
seldom comes to the normal individual, it simply isn’t done. That 
is what I mean when I claim that the doctrine of fear, provided it 
does not paralyze us into inaction, as it now seems to have done, 
can: (1) lead to a police control for mutual protection, and (2) estab- 
lish a law and order under which human beings learn to trust their 
fellowmen more and more. An international system of protection, 
born of fear, can be a kind of broth on which the fungus of goodwill 
will have the chance to nourish and grow. 

“Ah,” it will be said, “how can we hope to have this world con- 
trol with Russia so contrary?”” No matter. Whether Russia comes 
in or not, there remains a herculean task yet to be done. That is 
only a sensible approach. Later, after the world-peace plan has 
been drawn up, then, if Russia wishes to join us, she will find the 
open door policy still in effect. 

What can we as individuals do? As human beings? Obviously 
learn more about the atom, tell others wherever we go, make sure 
our representatives in Washington and in the United Nations are 
actively engaged in setting up world control whether Russia co- 
operates at once, or not. But is there something special which the 
Christian, as a Christian, can do? 


III. As A CHRISTIAN 


I am fully aware that the doctrine of fear, which I have preached 
above, will never permanently settle the problem of world peace. 
Fear must be replaced by brotherly love. We must feel toward 
people in other lands the same as we feel toward our friends and 
neighbors. If there is a disaster, we would care for them. If they 
need our help, we give it not only willingly but gratefully that we are 
able to help them. 

And now let us consider America. She is the world’s greatest 
nation. That she is materially the greatest there is no question. 
But is she strong spiritually? I believe that she is. We need not 
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fail the world. America has already, through the United Nations, 
committed herself to collective security, and done so because mil- 
lions of Americans, as individuals, went into a huddle with them- 
selves and came out with a common decision for world security. 
The American people are now ready to make the problem of a 
world control of modern super-weapons the principal objective of 
their foreign policy. As Raymond Gram Swing has said in his 
excellent essays, Jn the Name of Sanity, ‘if and when enough Ameri- 
cans are in favor of abolishing war, they can launch this nation on a 
moral leadership of the world.” Not Pax Americana, not to impose 
our will, but to serve the cause of peace. 

There is in this, moreover, a very real and personal responsibility 
for those of us who call ourselves Christians. Have you ever noticed 
how infectious a cheerleader’s smile can be? How he can make the 
whole crowd feel gay? A Christian can be, by his life example and 
in a much more serious way, equally infectious. Since I am a chem- 
ist, I may use a chemical illustration. If I shake a substance which 
contains copper salts into a flame, instantly the flame is colored green. 
If I shake common table salt (sodium chloride) into the flame, the 
color is yellow. Green for copper, yellow for sodium. ‘That is the 
way the chemist can detect these chemical elements. Look at the 
light of a distant star, and if you see this same green light, you know 
that the star contains copper. You do not have to buy a round-trip 
ticket to the star to find out. Yellow, and the star contains sodium. 

How about us, personally? Are we Christians, as we profess to 
be? Are we “Christ-like”? Can people look at us, even as the chem- 
ist looks at the green copper light, or the yellow sodium flame, and 
see in us the “light of Christ”? Will they say “there is a Christian’? 
Will the familiar words be true of us, 


‘Let your light so shine before men that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father which is in Heaven.” 


This is really the answer to a world of atom bombs: a world of 
Christian-living people, a world where people really want peace 
and brotherly love. It is, in fact, the ultimate answer to the atom 
bomb. It is only then that we may hope to have a world in which 
fear has been displaced by an international code of good living. 
And from this we may look forward not only to good will and peace 
among men, but from this I hope eventually will spring, under an 
international law and order, peace among men of good will. 


As 
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THE GOD WHO KILLETH* 


By Ore C. Hatiessy 


N many places in the Bible, reference is made to an aspect of 

God’s work which is both awesome and necessary. In the Old 

Testament we hear of this divine action: ‘““The Lord killeth, 
and maketh alive” (I Sam. 2: 6). It is in the New Testament, how- 
ever, that we get a deeper insight into the essential character of this 
divine work, inasmuch as we here find defined what it is that must 
die in man, namely, our old self (the ego), or that which the Bible 
calls the flesh. More than once the New Testament states quite 
directly that the flesh must be done away with, that it must be cruci- 
fied (Gal. 5: 24; Rom. 6: 6). 

In our present day and age this significant part of God’s saving 
work is, on the whole, not proclaimed and preached with any de- 
gree of clarity. In consequence we find that many awakened and 
converted people limp around, having neither peace nor assurance. 
Many of these men and women remain in this spiritual condition 
over a prolonged period of time, often in very great agony of spir- 
itual suffering. 

May I venture the guess that there are none in this day and age 
whom our preaching has greater difficulty in giving true help than 
these people. ‘This situation may well be caused by the helpless- 
ness we sense as we stand face to face with a spiritual condition which 
we do not seem to be able to understand. ‘The truth of the matter 
is that these men and women fall a bit outside of our ordinary and 
superficially accepted patterns of the cure of souls. In fact, it would 
seem quite clear that these people would definitely get more spiritual 
help only if, once again, we were to preach something of that mystery 
which the Scriptures call God’s mortifying work. 

If that should happen, they would get an adequate answer to their 
perennial query: “Why does God withhold from me his assurance 
and his peace? Why is God so harsh in his dealings with me?” In 
truth, these are the exact questions which the Bible answers with 


* Translated from Norwegian by the Reverend C. S. Norborg, Pastor of the Norwegian 
Lutheran Memorial Church of Chicago, Illinois. 
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such frank simplicity: God killeth. There is something in the hu- 
man heart that must be killed, and it is that resistance which God 
desires to kill, whether we understand it or not. 

Now, what is this thing that must be killed? “I died,” Paul says 
(Rom. 7: 10). It is the old “I,” the ego, that must be done away 
with. The self-life must be broken and utterly crushed—and not 
only the self-life in the form of egotism; but the life of the self itself 
in its relation to God. It is this religious self and its self-sufficiency 
that, above all else, must be crushed and annihilated. 

This basic confidence in myself, in my own grasp of things spir- 
itual, this stubborn confidence in the efficacy of my own will, my 
own religion and morality, this self-confidence which always sets 
itself up in opposition to God, it is this self which is the funda- 
mental hindrance to my salvation by grace; it is this everlasting trust 
in myself that must be killed. 

The mortification of this innate and rooted self-confidence is, per- 
chance, the most difficult work that God has to do in us. This natu- 
ral faith in ourselves is the deepest cancer in the life of fallen man. 

God explodes the old self-life by an internal spiritual explosion. 
He drives the self on and on until it has exhausted all its energies 
and lies, at length, before God—surrendered and mortified. Let 
us examine this process a little more in detail. 

An ordinary natural man, who lives like most people do, will not 
deny, before himself, that he has both faults and imperfections. 
Even so, the old self remains of good cheer. All these flaws will 
be changed and improved at the appropriate time. For the mo- 
ment, however, it does not fit into the scheme of things to make 
any effort in bringing about a radical change in one’s accustomed 
habits of life. 

But, then, God explodes this position of self-complacency. 
Through God’s Word and an awakened, sharpened conscience, 
this natural man comes to see that what his situation calls for 
is nothing less than a complete conversion, a totally new life. 

This discovery does not, however, crush the old ego. On the 
contrary, it has now received a truly grand and serious assignment, 
namely, to produce a conversion. So it sets about this new task in 
a spirit of full earnestness. Up till now, it has lived a thoughtless 
and frivolous life, but all that is to be changed, for now this self is 
going to become converted. 
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But, then, God explodes even this. Through God’s Word and 
an awakened, sharpened conscience this natural man comes to under- 
stand that conversion actually is something totally different from 
that which it first seemed to be. Conversion means nothing less 
than a change of one’s mind. 

Not even this discovery, however, can subdue the old ego. On 
the contrary it now proceeds with increased earnestness. It be- 
seeches God daily for a new mind and a new attitude. It converses 
with God in the Word and in sacred meditations. It fights against 
sin; and this, not only against sin in word and in deed, but against 
evil thoughts and lusts and imaginations. It will admit that this 
struggle is none too successful, but the old self is not without hope. 
Gradually the situation will improve, when the ego has been given 
time to practice how to become God-fearing and holy. 

But, then, God explodes even this spiritual position. Through 
the Word and the sharpened conscience, the awakened soul discov- 
ers that the new mind that God expects to find in man is love. And 
strangely enough, to love God is the only thing he cannot achieve 
ordo. In general the natural man can accomplish quite a bit. He 
can offer serious prayers to God. He can hear and read the Holy 
Writ with reverence and worshipful attention. He can renounce 
sin and a godless life. He can sacrifice of his time, energy, and 
means to God and to his cause. He is even capable of a certain 
amount of martyrdom for the sake of the Christian name. All this, 
and yet he never succeeds in loving God. His conscience tells him, 
calmly and incisively: “It is not for God’s sake that you are doing 
all these works, but in your own interest. Now, as always, you love 
yourself above all things.” 

Not even this discovery, however, crushes the old ego. It has an- 
other escape route. And it is truly strange that earlier use of this 
way out has not been made: it is the path of repentance. After all, 
the Bible tells—and with what eloquence!—how willing God is to 
welcome and to receive the repentant sinner. Furthermore, this is 
also the message which is heard from every pulpit in the land: that 
nothing more is needed in order to be saved than to come to God 
as a repenting sinner, receiving forgiveness for Christ’s sake. 

But God bursts asunder even this. Through the Word and the 
sharpened conscience, the awakened soul recognizes that his repent- 
ance is just as egotistical as all the rest of the works that he has been 
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doing. Of course, he can regret his sins. But he does not lament 
the fact that he lives a life in revolt against God and thus saddens the 
loving Divine Heart. No, like any other egotist, this man feels re- 
morse because of the unfortunate consequences of his sins for him- 
self. Aside from that kind of remorse, his heart is as cold as ice and 
as hard as stone. He admittedly sees that he disobeys God and sins 
against him every day, but this fact does not truly upset him. 

The truth of the matter is that the old self is not completely de- 
feated even now. It has one more escape route. Indeed it is more 
than remarkable that this way out has not been seen before. It is 
the path of faith. The New Testament proclaims that the sinner 
now, in the new covenant, is saved by faith, and by faith alone. And 
all preachers keep on explaining this truth so eloquently: Only 
believe! 

Now, at length, the awakened soul begins to put all his heart into 
this work of believing. ‘This time he must succeed, since it is nec- 
essary only to believe—nothing more. 

But then God bursts asunder even this approach. One discovers 
that it is not so easy to believe. ‘There is certainly nothing only 
about the “only” in “only believe.” The honest soul keeps telling 
itself that it probably never has tried anything quite so difficult as 
the thing called faith. 

Of course it is not difficult to believe in what the Scriptures say 
about the grace of God and God’s work of vicarious atonement and 
about justification by faith alone. But how can one believe that 
all this holds true in his own case? Not exactly that his sins are 
more numerous or greater than those of other men, but how can 
God forgive a sinner, who does not repent and who does not hate 
sin? 

Behold, now it has happened! Now God has killed the old self. 
It lies absolutely exhausted, mortified. It had tried everything, all 
it had heard, and all it had itself been able to fathom and plan. 
Each time it had believed that it could save itself. Now, however, 
it possesses no further routes of escape. And exactly for this reason 
it can no longer discover any possibility of being saved. This it is 
that S6ren Kierkegaard calls ‘‘the absolute despair of self.” 

The Holy Scriptures say something to the effect that “what things 
soever the law saith, it saith . . . that every mouth may be stopped, 
and all the world may become guilty before God” (Rom. 3: 19). It 
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is such a miracle that has now happened with this sinner. God has 
now achieved his own purpose through this hard and painful process 
of mortification. This soul has now been given to Christ, as the 
Apostle says: “Wherefore the law was our schoolmaster to bring us 
unto Christ” (Gal. 3: 24). 

Having, in this manner, convicted him of sin, the Holy Spirit can 
now also convince the sinner of righteousness (John 16: 8). Now, 
at length, the Holy Spirit can reveal and unveil to him, who was 
mortified, the deepest mystery of the Gospel, that Christ was made 
to be sin for us, that we might be made the righteousness of God 
in him. ‘The soul can see now what is meant by the good news of 
God that justifies the ungodly (Rom. 4: 5). He experiences now 
the truth that, “If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature: old 
things are passed away; behold, all things are become new’”’ (II Cor. 
5: 17). 











BIBLICAL METAPHYSIC AND 
CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 


By E. La B. CHERBONNIER 


if so, in what relation does it stand to other philosophies? This 

recurring pair of questions has received especially trenchant and 
cogent treatment by Professor Paul Tillich in his widely reprinted 
article, ““I'wo Types of Philosophy of Religion” (Union Seminary 
Quarterly Review, March, 1946, to which the following citations 
refer unless otherwise specified). According to his thesis, all philoso- 
phy of religion may be reduced to two fundamental types: the onto- 
logical, represented by the mystical tradition, including parts of Au- 
gustine, and based upon an underlying point of identity between 
man and God; and the cosmological, represented by Aquinas and 
most subsequent religious thought, and based upon the discrete, sepa- 
rate co-existence of men and of God. “On the first way, man dis- 
covers himself when he discovers God; he discovers something that is 
identical with himself .... On the second way, man meets a 
stranger when he meets God.” Subjecting both types to searching 
analysis, and disclosing convincingly the inadequacies of the second, 
Professor Tillich concludes that the ontological, as the only remain- 
ing alternative, is the valid philosophy of religion, and he devotes 
most of the article to a vindication of it. 

Taking as its point of departure his classic expositon of the argu- 
ments for an alliance between religion and traditional ontology, the 
present article poses three further questions on this subject: (1) Does 
the ontological approach provide an adequate metaphysical frame- 
work for the fundamental conceptions of Christianity? (2) If not, 
then are Christianity and philosophy irreconcilably at war with one 
another, or is there in fact a third alternative besides the other two 
types of philosophy of religion? (3) If there is such a third way, 
can it commend itself independently on strictly philosophical 
grounds? 


T there such a thing as a Christian philosophy of religion? And 
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CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 


I. Is THE ONTOLOGICAL APPROACH ADEQUATE? 


(a) Historical hints. ‘The history of Christian thought, so deftly 
traced by Profesor Tillich in terms of these two types, offers some in- 
direct indication that although the cosmological way is indeed inade- 
quate, the same is true of the ontological. His article shows how 
Christian theology turned first to a neo-Platonic metaphysic (Augus- 
tine), and then, finding it to be an insufficient safeguard for certain 
fundamental Christian affirmations, turned 800 years later to the only 
other alternative available to it, the endlessly discursive ratiocina- 
tions of Aquinas. Having pursued this method to its sterile conclu- 
sion, the pendulum now appears, after nearly 800 more years, about 
to swing back again to ontology. 

For present purposes, the significant question is, ““Why has Chris- 
tian theology hesitated between these two opinions? Why has it 
been unable to make up its mind?” Many, indeed most, other reli- 
gions, as distinct from the Christian religion (a distinction not drawn 
in the article), have not so oscillated. On the contrary, Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Taoism—all have been founded upon the ontological 
type, and have shown no inclination to depart from it. “That Chris- 
tian theology has in fact departed from it, and has condemned it in 
its most consistent form, is at least ground for suspicion of a certain 
incompatibility between the two. It is the present contention that 
each of the two types of philosophy of religion provides a metaphys- 
ical ground for some aspects of Christianity, and yet, on the other 
hand, that each also precludes certain other equally important as- 
pects. Consequently, Christian theology has been obliged to shuttle 
back and forth between two position (or to mix the two in varying 
proportions, as Professor Tillich so clearly shows), each of which ap- 
peals primarily by supplying some of the deficiencies of the other. 


(b) Analysis of the ontological approach. In order to test this 
view, the question must be asked: ‘‘In what sense is there incompati- 
bility between Christianity, on the one hand, and the ontology which 
so suits Oriental religions, on the other?’”” Perhaps the most decisive 
and far-reaching single difference between the two consists in the fact 
that for the latter the fundamental starting point is noetic; that is, 
the Oriental mystics are engaged in the quest for knowledge, under- 
stood in the sense of immediate certainty. ‘This phrase is in fact 
tautological, since certainty is only possible if it is immediate. For 
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any mediation, whether via sense impressions or discursive reasoning, 
introduces the possibility of error and therefore precludes certainty, 
Hence the immediacy for which the mystic thirsts can be achieved 
only if there is no longer any separation between knowing subject 
and known object. His sole aspiration is the overcoming of this 
separation, the longing for union. ‘This aspiration and longing are 
what the mystic means by “‘love’’ (eros), whose desire is the identity 
of the knower and the known. Seventeen times in his article Pro- 
fessor Tillich gives endorsement to certainty in the sense of imme- 
diacy and identity, and in his book, The Shaking of the Foundations, 
love is held to be a means to knowledge (Ch. 13). 

To carry the inner logic of ontological thinking to its final conclu- 
sion, it is evident that if the situation of identity does not in fact exist 
already, then it could never be achieved by any process or any effort 
whatever (this is the ground on which the mystic decries “‘works’), 
for the successive steps in any such process would themselves have to 
be certain. ‘Thus the certainty which is the goal of the process is 
actually presupposed at every step. Every act of cognition, indeed 
every mental activity whatever, presupposes the very certainty which 
is its goal. Even doubt itself rests on this presupposition, and Pro- 
fessor Tillich, in keeping with other representatives of the ontological 
school, holds that “the Absolute is affirmed by the very act of doubt.” 

Considered in isolation, this argument appears watertight. So 
compelling is it that it has only very rarely been challenged on strictly 
philosophical (i.e., logical) grounds. Aldous Huxley rightly calls it 
the “perennial philosophy,” for wherever and whenever man has 
transferred the principles of logical implication to reality itself, he 
has arrived at these “perennial” conclusions, from the Upanishads 
to the present day. Reduced to its simplest form, this kind of think- 
ing merely recapitulates the ancient philosophical discussion concern- 
ing the-one-and-the-many. Is ultimate reality one, or is it plural? 
The ontological approach corresponds with the Eleatic position in 
affirming that reality is One (identity of subject and object), and that 
all plurality is illusory. The cosmological approach corresponds to 
the position of Democritus that plurality is not illusory, that it is im- 
possible logically to derive plurality from unity, and that therefore 
reality itself is plural. It is worth noting that while the first position 
relies exclusively on logic, the second introduces an element of com- 
mon sense: “Plurality (and motion) must be real, therefore . . ..” 
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In the debate between the two schools, in so far as the issue is joined 
on the level of logic, the Eleatics ancient and modern will always 
have the upper hand. As often as Zeno’s paradoxes are refuted by 
actual experience, they are re-established by logic. The mistake of 
pluralists, whether Democritean or more empirical, has been to allow 
their adversary to choose the weapon. For the most fundamental 
issue is not: “Which school is more logical?” but ‘““What do we accept 
as our criterion of the real—logic, or other aspects of experience?”’ 
Adherents of the ontological school have decided in favor of logic. 
As Professor Tillich puts it, the one reality “is the prius of everything 
that has being. It precedes all special contents, logically and onto- 
logically” (my italics). Again: “Every logical structure which is 
more than merely a play with possible relations is rooted in an onto- 
logical structure” (Systematic Theology, I, p. 187). 

Adherents of the ontological position, seeing the threat to all think- 
ing and to all communication if logic is denied, have decided that 
the formal principles of logic shall be normative for reality itself. 
Secure though they appear in their castle of logic, and supreme 
though they reign in the history of philosophy, they have an Achilles 
heel which awaits attack from a third type of philosophy of religion. 
For their decision to allow logic to dictate to reality can be shown it- 
self to involve a logical contradiction. 


(c) Incompatibility with Christianity. Applying the foregoing 
analysis to the question whether this “perennial philosophy’”’ is com- 
patible with Christianity, it must be granted that in an article of this 
scope it is impossible to substantiate one’s own understanding of 
Christianity. Apart from making any attempt to do so, the following 
considerations are urged as points at which the ontological approach 
fails to provide an adequate metaphysical framework for primary 
Biblical conceptions. 

(1) In the Bible, God certainly is conceived as ‘‘a being besides 
other beings.” To the complaint that this implies that God is re- 
lated, and therefore conditioned, the answer is that of course God is 
related. ‘The doctrine of creation can mean very little if it does not 
at least mean that the world and man are distinct from the Creator. 
And from cover to cover the Bible testifies that God is indeed con- 
ditioned, in the sense of “influenced,” by what man does—never of 
necessity, of course, but voluntarily. (2) Positive knowledge of God 
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is not immediate. It has to be communicated by God himself or by 
his agents. “Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare 
I unto you.” (3) Salvation does not consist simply in becoming 
aware of a pre-existent state of identity with God which had somehow 
become obscured. (4) The relation of the single individual to God 
is not separable from his relation to his fellow men, but rather forms 
part of a three-cornered relationship between self, neighbor, and 
God. The Christian (and the Jew as well) prays to “our Father,” 
as distinct from Plotinus’ “flight of the alone to the alone.” (5) 
Love (agape) is not unitive, in the sence of longing to become iden- 
tical with the beloved. It is a relation between, and therefore 
presupposes the very plurality which the ontological approach is con- 
cerned to overcome. Moreover, it is not narcissistic. It does not 
depend upon discovering in the other “‘something identical with one- 
self.’’ (6) Finally, and perhaps most important in contrast to what 
was above referred to as the decisive mark of distinction in the onto- 
logical way, knowing is not primary. Indeed, it could not be pri- 
mary, for kowledge itself is conditioned by another factor: the will, 
or the heart. “Hearing ye shall hear, and shall not understand; and 
seeing ye shall see, and not perceive; for the heart of this people is 
waxed gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes have 
they closed; lest they should see with their eyes, and hear with their 
ears, and understand with their heart, and should be converted, and 
I should heal them.”” ‘They became vain in their imaginations, 
and their foolish heart was darkened. Professing themselves to be 
wise, they became fools.” ‘That is, knowledge itself does indeed have 
a prius, but this prius is not the identity of subject and object, but the 
orientation of the heart, the will, of the knower. 

So much for the inadequacies of the ontological approach as a 
Christian philosophy of religion. If the cosmological approach 
remedies some of them, it does not remedy all, and furthermore it 
has deficiencies of its own to which Professor Tillich has called atten- 
tion. Nevertheless, it is understandable that there have been Pro- 
testants of most denominations who have been attracted to Thom- 
ism, if for no other reason than that they detect the grave difficulties 
of attempting to wed the “perennial philosophy” to Christianity and 
have had no available alternative. 
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II. Is THERE A THIRD ALTERNATIVE? 


(a) The impossibility of eschewing philosophy altogether. Pro- 
fessor Tillich notes that early Protestantism wisely refrained from 
allying with any philosophy, for, he maintains, the only philosophy 
at its disposal was the cosmological type of later scholasticism. Ac- 
tually this is probably a point which cuts both ways, inasmuch as the 
ontological type was not unknown in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries and does in fact come under the censure of the Reformers. 
Consequently it would seem that the Reformers were aware that not 
only the cosmological, but also the ontological, failed to do justice to 
the Biblical outlook which they had recovered. 

And now once again in the twentieth century theology is witness- 
ing a renewal of this same anti-philosophical tendency. For the con- 
temporary resurgence of Reformation theology on the Continent 
provides a close parallel to the sixteenth century, perhaps surpassing 
it in suspicion and even condemnation of all philosophy whatsover. 
The theology generally associated with the name of Karl Barth seeks 
to avoid entanglement with any world view, any metaphysic, any 
sort of philosophy of religion, branding all such as “ideologies.” If 
the foregoing analysis is correct, then these contemporary reformers, 
no less than their predecessors, are shrewedly aware that an alliance 
with either of the “two types of philosophy of religion” would result 
in the dissolution of the Biblical insights which they have regained. 

Nevertheless in refusing to have anything to do with philosophy, 
they are bound to fall prey to the superior wisdom of Professor Tillich. 
In such statements as, “There is no choice between philosophy and 
no-philosophy, but only between good and bad philosophy,’ he an- 
ticipates the impasse in which the Continental theologians find them- 
selves. In so far as they use reason at all, they are embarked willy 
nilly on the philosophical enterprise. As a result of their refusal 
to acknowledge this, the result can only be (and has been) that they 
do in fact fall into some extremely embarrassing statements—state- 
ments which in fact belong to the very philosophy which they are 
anxious to repudiate. Barth, for example, as Oscar Cullmann has 
pointed out, frequently (though not always) makes the wholly un- 
biblical assumption that time as such is a curse, that the unchangeable 
is somehow superior to the changing—one of the primary tenets of 
the “perennial philosophy” (W. T. Stace’s Time and Eternity, 1952, 
is perhaps the most recent reaffirmation of this position). In addi- 
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tion, when Barth implies that to become a Christian is simply to 
become aware that all men are saved, he shows a further kinship with 
the ontological approach (a kinship which can also be detected in 
Luther, as in the doctrine of the two realms, or the suggestion that 
the devil is merely the wrath of God). In all these cases, Professor 
Tillich has the last word. It is impossible to avoid philosophy, and 
the attempt to do so only betrays the theologian into the very posi- 
tions he seeks to avoid. 

The results of the foregoing discussion are perplexing, to say the 
least. On the one hand, it has been urged that neither of the two 
types of philosophy of religion can provide a Christian metaphysic. 
On the other hand, it is impossible to have theology without phi- 
losophy. From the horns of this dilemma there could be only one 
escape: a third type of philosophy of religion which would both pro- 
vide a metaphysical basis for Biblical conceptions and also hold its 
own on the philosophical level. ‘Though the elaboration of such a 
metaphysic would require the development of new philosophical 
formulations, and formidable though such a task appears, the Chris- 
tian can find some comfort in advance upon reflecting that such a 
third alternative would actually seem to be required by the doctrine 
of creation itself, in the sense that what is true about Heilsgeschichte 
(salvation) must also be true for philosophy (creation). In view of 
the dilemma into which theology otherwise falls, the development 
of such a third way may well be one of the most urgent theological 
tasks of today. 


(b) Delineation of a third alternative. The point of departure 
for such a “Biblical metaphysic” would be that at which the whole 
noetic enterprise, the whole attempt at salvation by knowledge, is 
undercut; namely, the Biblical view that knowledge, instead of being 
primary, is in fact dependent upon the orientation of the heart. Ac 
cordingly the first step is an anlysis of the curious and elusive phe- 
nomenon of human freedom. How is it distinguished from mere 
animal spontaneity so as to make men responsible for their actions 
in a sense in which animals are not? 


(1) Analysis of freedom. Above all, the distinctively human fac- 
ulty for decision entails a reference beyond the self, a criterion of 
decision. It is impossible to act (or think) without implying some 
criterion of the good (or the true). It is likewise impossible to 
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formulate a theory of ethics (or of knowledge) without some such 
reference, whether explicit or not. That is, in all statements having 
to do with what is good and what is true, there is a “because.” And 
to the natural question, ‘““Because why?” the answer must ultimately 
be given in terms of the particular criterion, or reference beyond the 
self, of the person involved. The impossibility of avoiding such a 
criterion is vividly illustrated in the case of Nietzsche who undertook 
to get “beyond good and evil” altogether (i.e., beyond a criterion), 
but finally found himself obliged to declare simply that “‘fair is foul 
and foul is fair.’” Confronted with the impossibility of getting be- 
yond all criteria (or of achieving the “‘trans-moral conscience” which 
Professor Tillich advocates in The Protestant Era, Ch. 9), he had to 
content himself merely with exchanging one criterion for another. 
He was the prisoner of his own freedom, and so is all philosophy.* 

The critical question for every man and for every philosopher 
then is: “Who (or what) is your criterion of the good and the true? 
Who (or what) is the keeper of your conscience? In short, who (or 
what) is your god?” For the inescapable fact about homo sapiens is 
that every man has his god (though most of us probably have poly- 
theistic, and therefore schizoid, tendencies). Consequently, what- 
ever a man considers to be sapientia will depend upon who (or what) 
his god is. ‘This accounts for the fact that the dearest truths of West- 
ern science are regarded as illusion in many parts of the Orient. 


(2) God. The immediate spectre raised by the foregoing analysis 
is that of complete relativism both in ethics and in knowledge. The 
reply is that, however distressing it may be, there does in fact exist 
amultiplicity of views as to the good and the real, and that the present 
theory at least has the merit of accounting for this diversity. But 
beyond this defensive reply, can it further sketch any positive critique 


which might help distinguish between the various “gods,” on the 
one hand, and the one true God, on the other? As a preliminary 
indication of what such a study in “comparative idolatry” might 
comprise, it is suggested to begin with that any and all of these gods 
can be detected as idols if they do not have at least the same freedom 

* The meaning of this Biblical insight for contemporary thinking is simply that freedom 
cannot be, as the Existentialists would have it, totally lacking in structure, or “meontic” 
(Berdyaev). For to eliminate structure altogether is to preclude the possibility of a crite 
tion; and this, in turn, results in the abolition of decision, and consequently of freedom 


itself. This is the chief obstacle to current attempts to equate freedom with the irrational, 
to reduce the “Hebraic” to the “Dionysian.” 
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as man himself. For in that case, they are in fact merely tools in the 
hand of the “worshipper,” to be retained only so long as they serve 
his purposes—just as the first images of the Buddha to be introduced 
into Japan were put on trial to see if they could alleviate the plague; 
when the plague became worse, they were unceremoniously dumped 
into the canal. 

| This is the true status of any “god” who is not himself a center of 
will. He is a sounding board for the whims and fancies of the wor- 
shipper. In order really to be God, and not simply appear to be 
such owing to a show of obeisance, he would have to be able to say 
“no” to man. No words on this score are more forceful than those 
with which Deutero-Isaiah culminates his famous passage on the fu- 
tility of the idolater: “He feedeth on ashes; a deceived heart hath 
turned him aside, that he cannot deliver his soul, nor say, ‘Is there 
not a lie in my right hand?’’’ A lie, because the idol and I enter into 
a compact of deceit: I agree to elevate the idol to a false divinity, if 
it in turn will give divine sanction to my ambitions. An idol is to 
be detected by this double duplicity. The only kind of God whose 
strings I ultimately cannot pull from behind the scenes is a God with 
a free will of his own, who can, if necessary, say “no” to me. And 


this means that God must be conceived as singular, for a decision is 
never abstract; it is always a decision by someone. ‘To put it differ- 
ently, the “freedom” in which a decision is made cannot be an ab- 
stract entity; rather, it would avoid misunderstanding to refer, not 
to freedom (which might connote an abstraction like “freedom-in- 
general,” Freiheit), but rather to free agents. In short, God is a 
Being beside others (one of the superficial parallels with the cosmol- 


ogical approach). 

The most appropriate word for such a God is the word ‘‘Person.” 
Do not the doctrines of the imago dei and of the Incarnation proclaim 
from the housetops that veritas is not esse, but rather a Person (“I am 
the truth’)? Nevertheless, many people have understandably be- 
come suspicious of the word “person,” as it has so often been used 
idolatrously itself. Whatever better word might be used, there is 
one further question directed to those who prefer to speak of the 
' “super-personal”: What distinction can be made between super- and 
| sub-personal? Such a distinction will prove exceedingly difficult to 
state. 
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On this basis, one could say that primitive religion, with its anthro- 
pomorphic gods, is more profound than is often realized. Primitive 
man knows what God would have to be like in order really to be 
God. His is the history of the attempt to bring his anthropomorphic 
creations to life. Knowing that only a living God could be more 
than a mere idol, but failing to encounter such a God, he fills the 
vacuum with what he imagines to be facsimiles of Him. Beyond the 
simple and profound suspicion that such a God exists, he is at the 
end of his knowledge (‘‘. . . whom ye ignorantly worship . . .”). 
In what way, then, can man attain a more determinate knowledge 
of God? In the same way in which he learns about another person: 
by what the other says and does. ‘The initiative lies with the other. 
Therefore if man were to know anything about such a God, he would 
have to ask whether He had said or done anything. In this mood 
he might turn with greater seriousness than before to a book purport- 
ing to be a record of the ‘‘word and the mighty acts of God.” 


(3) The fulfillment of freedom. One apparent stumbling block 
in the foregoing analysis of freedom now requires recognition: on 
the one hand, freedom involves a relation beyond the self, “‘responsi- 
bility to’’; but on the other hand, it is precisely such a relation, indeed 
any “relatedness” at all, which has generally been regarded as fatal 
to freedom! For logically, anything beyond myself to which I am 
in any way related constitutes a limitation on my freedom. In Spi- 
noza’s more formal phraseology, “Determination is negation.” 
Hence most religions, in order to conceive of God as completely 
“free,” have regarded him as completely unrelated, unconditioned, 
“absolute.” And, since any ethic is based upon imitation of -what- 
ever functions as “god’’ for the particular philosopher, most ethics 
have accordingly aimed at as close an approximation as possible to 
the divine ‘“‘unrelatedness.” In terms of the present argument, this 
means that God is in fact deprived of freedom as above analyzed, and 
that human freedom is turned against itself; for if its very structure 
entails a relation beyond, then the striving after “unrelatedness’’ is 
self-destructive. 

One does have to take seriously, however, the complaint that an 
external relation can be a frustrating limitation on one’s own free- 
dom. Who has not experienced this? Once again, however, the 
wisdom of the Bible is almost uncanny. It never advocates the self- 
contradictory attempt at “unrelatedness.” At the same time, it is 
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fully aware that an external relation does indeed constitute a strait- 
jacket as long as it is a law, a principle, science, art, or anything im- 
personal. ‘That is, it knows that all idols, in return for sanctioning 
the ambitions of the worshipper, at the same time bind him hand 
and foot in a miserable slavery. But it maintains further that there 
is one kind of external reference which not only avoids this tyranny, 
but actually (and however contrary to the expectations of logic) ful- 
fills freedom, namely, another “center of freedom,” another person, 
in the special relation of agape. ‘This means that “the real’’ consists 
of “selves” and their inter-relations, whose fulfillment, indeed, is 
nothing less than life itself. “We know that we have passed from 
death unto life because we love the brethren.” 

Not that this kind of love is wholly unknown outside the Church, 
but here it can become normative, because here it has become avail- 
able. For neither outside the Church nor inside it is this agape (to 
which we all so readily give lip service) a simple attainment. Indeed, 
the very “persons” between whom alone such a relation is even pos- 
sible are often the worst tyrants of all, perhaps even while mouthing 
the words of love. In short, this agape, in which freedom is fulfilled, 
is not ours to command, or to achieve by taking thought. How,then, 
does one ever begin to love? By first being loved from beyond one- 
self. But who is to do this, since my neighbor is in no better way 
than I? This is, par excellence, a “good question.” It recognizes 
that men in their freedom are doomed to a vicious circle of perpetual 
slavery—to their idols, to themselves, to each other—unless the same 
thing happens to them which enabled St. John to say, “Herein is love, 
not that we loved God, but that He loved us.” 


























(4) Certainty, doubt, and faith. Another point at which a “Bib- 
lical metaphysic”’ differs from the ontological approach (and super- 
ficially resembles the cosmological) is the réle of certainty as opposed 
to faith. Since the drive for certainty is the impetus which impels 
the ontological philosophy to postulate the identity of subject and 
object, it is difficult to see how the word “faith” could find a place in 
such a system. Even when a “risk of faith” is spoken of, “‘it is based 
on a foundation which is not risk: the awareness of the unconditional 
element.” By contrast in the realm of relations between free agents, 
this same certainty has a positively destructive effect! If, for exam- 
ple, one says, “I trust Jones to do it,” the affirmation is a compliment 
to Jones. If, on the other hand, one says, ‘Jones’ psychological and 
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environmental conditioning is such that he will necessarily do it, and 
could not possibly do otherwise,” Jones is no longer complimented. 
The same applies to human relations in general. Try to make some- 
one prove his love, and you destroy it. Apply science too completely 
to human relations, and you poison them, as the Communists have 
done. The realm of relations between man and man, and between 
man and God, being the realm of relations between free agents, is 
preeminently the sphere in which the demand for certainty, since it 
implies necessity and therefore the negation of freedom, is an insult. 
On the contrary, this is the realm of faith, in the sense of “trust in 
Someone,” based on acquaintance and on what He has already done. 

On the other hand, if the drive for certainty is thus destructive in 
the personal realm (as Kierkegaard seems to realize in his praise of 
“indirect communication’’), the same is no less true of doubt. Here 
again the difference from the “perennial philosophy” is pronounced. 
For the ontological philosophy is not disturbed by doubt. Thus 
Tillich: ““The profoundest doubt could not undermine the presuppo- 
sition of doubt, the awareness of something unconditional.” By 
contrast, Christ’s constant reproach is “‘ye of little faith.” Likewise 
the prayer of the Christian is “Help thou mine unbelief.” 


III. CAN Tuts Tuirp Tyre Ho.wp trs Own PHILOSOPHICALLY? 


(a) David and Goliath. ‘The foregoing sketch attempts to indi- 
cate the kind of metaphysic necessary to provide a philosophical 
framework for the principal Biblical concepts, most if not all of which 
presuppose the freedom of man and of God (for example, covenant, 
promise, hope, steadfastness, repentance, forgiveness; righteousness, 
love). Nevertheless a particular brand of thought is not true philo- 
sophically simply because it happens to accommodate the Bible. 
The question therefore remains: “Can this third type of philosophy 
of religion, derived simply by asking what sort of metaphysic is pre- 
supposed in the Bible, further validate itself vis-a-vis other philoso- 
phies, especially the ontological type?” To the skilled expositor of 
the “perennial philosophy,” the proposal to do so must sound as pre- 
posterous as David’s challenge to Goliath. Can the venerable onto- 
logical tradition, armed with the sophistication and subtlety of the 
oldest, most persistent, and most ubiquitous of all philosophies, take 
seriously a challenge from a book so philosophically naive as the Bible? 
“Am I a dog, that thou comest to me with staves?” 
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Nevertheless Goliath is not unassailable. As already suggested, 
his vulnerable spot consists in the fact that the ontological approach, 
and indeed any philosophy, depends for its very existence upon a 
prior decision as to what is real. Nowhere is this more vividly il- 
lustrated than in the preceding discussion concerning Eleatics and 
pluralists, where it was shown that whatever evidence one accepts, 
whether that of experience or that of logic, will depend upon neither 
logic nor experience alone, but upon a decision by the individual 
concerned in favor of the one or the other. And it is precisely this 
decision, upon which any knowledge is finally dependent, which 
neither the ontological nor most other philosophies have taken into 
account. For if a philosophy presupposes a decision, then, in order 
to avoid contradiction, it must be able to account for the existence of 
such a decision; that is, for the existence of the individuals who alone 
can make them. But this is precisely what the ontological approach 
fails todo. Ultimately_it knows of no discrete individuals, but only 
Being. ‘Thus the ontological approach implicitly presupposes the 
very thing which it explicitly denies. ‘There could be no ontological 
approach—indeed, no philosophy at all—apart from the free decision 
of the philosopher. Therefore this type of philosophy of religion 
conceals a fundamental contradiction at its very heart. 

Another way of putting the same point is to say that knowledge 
depends upon the freedom to distinguish truth from falsehood. If 
I am not free to make this distinction, then knowledge is impossible. 
All statements are then equally true and equally false; or, more ac- 
curately, it is no longer possible to speak of “true” and “‘false”’ at all, 
but only of statements—period. In other words, all knowledge pre- 
supposes freedom, the freedom to distinguish true from false. Veri- 
tas presupposes freedom; therefore veritas may not exclude the free 
agent; therefore veritas is not identical with esse in its traditional 
sense. Consequently any philosophy which equates veritas with esse 
may be expected to exhibit tell-tale symptoms of the deep-seated 
contradiction on which it rests. ‘That such symptoms are not lacking 
in the ontological philosophy is indicated by the following three 
illustrations. 


(b) Philosophical advantages of a Biblical metaphysic. In the 
first place, the “perennial philosophy” is extremely hard put to explain 
how the Augustinian “solution,” once achieved, could ever be “‘dis- 
solved.” On the basis of its own principles, such a “dissolution” 
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would seem to be impossible, for as Tillich says, ‘perceiving and ac- 
cepting the eternal truth are identical,” “in relation to esse ipsum 
no difference between the cognitive and the appetitive is possible.” 
If this is so, one wonders how the “eternal truth,” once perceived, 
was ever forsaken. When it is elsewhere stated that “the mind is 
able to turn away”’ from the truth, this does indeed take cognizance 
of what actually occurred, but on the basis of the preceding state- 
ments, it is precisely this possibility which is precluded. This con- 
tradiction, this inability of ontological theory to account for what 
actually did happen, is avoided in a Biblical metaphysic, which holds 
that since intellection is dependent upon decision, the theologian 
may simply decide no longer to accept uncritically the projection of 
logical principles on the heavens. 

There is, secondly, another difficulty of which the ontological ap- 
proach runs afoul. Since for it God is the “Unconditioned,” “Being 


itself,” then distinctions between good and evil are no longer valid, 
for the “Unconditioned”’ is beyond all distinctions (or, in some con- 
texts, it embraces them all, with the same effect). Hence the “wise” 
man realizes that these distinctions, like all others, belong only to the 
finite, plural world, and have no ultimate significance. He there- 


fore sets himself to rise above them by consciously and deliberately 
holding his evaluative faculties in abeyance. This is the Hindu 
non-attachment, the Buddhist extinction of desire. It means simply 
that the mystic cultivates a resolute indifference, practices non-dis- 
crimination, refuses to commit himself, remains ‘“‘on the boundary.” 
However consistent such a position may appear, a closer look reveals 
the anticipated contradiction. For in order to achieve non-attach- 
ment, one must be attached to it! In order to extinguish desire, one 
must desire todo so! One must will not to will. In every case, the 
contradictory judgment has been made that valuation is itself “‘bad’’! 
So acute is the tension which results from this self-contradictory at- 
tempt of the will to annihilate itself that it is frequently accompanied 
by frenzied outbursts of passion for its own sake, both in the Orient 
and elsewhere. ‘This embarrassment is avoided, of course, if one 
begins with the recognition of the primacy of valuation as a concomi- 
tant of freedom. 

A third difficulty confronts the ontological approach when it speaks 
of “estrangement and reconciliation between religion and culture.” 
In what does this estrangement consist? It consists in the fact that 
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whereas religion is “ultimate concern,” in the sense of “concern 
about the Ultimate” (as in Tillich’s Systematic Theology, I, pp. 12, 
21, 36, 111, 218, 221, 248), secular culture is engaged in the pursuit of 
concerns which are less than ultimate. If this is the case, how are 
the two ever to be reconciled? ‘Their apparent reconciliation is in 
fact achieved by the introduction of a second meaning of the phrase 
“ultimate concern.” In contrast to the meaning just mentioned, 
this second usage means something quite different, viz., ‘““any concern 
which happens to be ultimate for you” (as in Systematic Theology, 
I, pp. 10, 15, 40, 211, 220, 221). On the basis of this definition, it 
would seem that all culture is religious. And so indeed it is main- 
tained: “In every cultural creation . . . however secular it may ap- 
pear . . . an ultimate concern is expressed.” If this is true, then it 
would follow that religion and culture are already reconciled, that 
there could in fact be no estrangement between them. And this 
conclusion receives emphatic corroboration: “Secular culture is es- 
sentially as impossible as atheism, because . . . both express ulti- 
mate concerns.” ‘Thus while on the basis of the first meaning of 
“ultimate concern,” religion and culture are estranged, their “re- 
conciliation” is achieved by resort to the second. By contrast, the 
Biblical metaphysic avoids this contradiction by setting the whole 
problem in a different context. Of course all men and all cultures 
are “religious,” in the sense that they all have a god. But this by no 
means solves the problem; it intensifies it. For the estrangement is 
no longer the evanescent one between religion and culture, but be- 
tween idolatry and God. The critical question now becomes, not 
whether a culture is religious, but what its religion is: whether it will 
go ‘‘whoring after false gods,” and die, or cleave to the true God, and 
live. ‘The answer which every man and every culture makes to this 
question cannot be given primarily in terms of kowledge, of becom- 
ing aware of a pre-existing identity, but rather in terms of decision, 
of the orientation of the heart. 



























These are some of the strictly philosophical points at which a Bib- 
lical metaphysic, however incredibly, is able to pose some embarras- 
sing questions to the “perennial philosophy.” ‘Though the further 
development of such a metaphysic would require a great deal of 
theological enterprise and effort, the prospects are sufficiently promis- 
ing, and the goal sufficiently enticing, to lend encouragement to the 
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dozens who have already broken fresh ground in this direction. If 
their efforts are finally crowned with success, Christian theology may 
be spared another 2000 years of unsatisfactory oscillation between 
ontological and cosmological philosophies. Instead, when the theo- 
logian is asked whether he affirms a particular point on Biblical or on 
philosophical grounds, he will be able to show in reply what the 
doctrine of creation has all along maintained—that the truth of reve- 
lation is also the truth for philosophy. 





THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 
By Hucu T. Kerr, Jr. 


THE OLD GOSPEL FOR THE NEW DAY 


In memory of Joseph Smith, Lecturer (1923-1931) in Biblical 
Languages and Literature at Overdale College, Selly Oak, Birming- 
ham, England, an annual lectureship was inaugurated in 1947. 
Among those who have delivered the lecture are John S. Whale, 
Percy W. Evans, H. H. Rowley, William Robinson, and, most 
recently, Eric C. Rust who is Senior Tutor and Professor of Bib- 
lical and Historical Theology and Philosophy of Religion at Raw- 
don Baptist College. Mr. Rust’s topic was Preaching in a Sci- 
entific Age (copies may be secured from the Secretary, Overdale 
College, Selly Oak, Birmingham 29, England, for 1s. 3d., plus 
114d. postage). 

The lecturer, who appears to have a scientific as well as a theo- 
logical background, sees three contemporary facts which confront 
the modern preacher of the Gospel. “The first is the outstand- 
ing record of scientific achievement. The second is the moral 
impotence and spiritual malaise of our time. The third is the 
Marxist faith which is prepared to use the discoveries of modern 
science to bring about its own triumph.” All three, Mr. Rust 
believes, are interrelated because of the scientific character of our 
age. 

The lecture proceeds to analyze briefly the implications for Chris- 
tian faith of both the older and the newer science. At the end of 
the last century, “it was a popular thing for religion to go cap in 
hand to science,” with the result that the Christian faith was either 
regarded as unrelated to science or it was actually molded and pat- 
terned after scientific categories. We have now come to see that 
neither of these reactions is desirable. For one thing, we have a 
deepened understanding of the cosmic character of the Gospel it- 
self. That is to say, the Gospel implies a God who is “absolutely 
and intimately in control everywhere, and we have to postulate a 
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doctrine of continuous creation.” Again, the fact of Christ “im- 
plies a belief in divine miraculous inbreaks” (‘‘a miracle is an event 
in which God is especially present in achieving his purpose for 
men”). A third implication of the Gospel is that sin is “open re- 
bellion against God” and is not to be explained away either bio- 
logically or psychologically as though it were merely “a bad morn- 
ing after the night before.” And finally, the Christian faith involves 
“an eschatological interpretation of the whole natural process.” 
What do these emphases have to do with preaching the Gospel in 
a scientific age? 

For one thing, the older issue between science and religion on 
the question of miracle and natural law has undergone a radical 
change with the development of atomic physics, and Mr. Rust shows 
how miracle is no longer even in scientific circles a suspect term. 
There follow brief treatments of biological evolution, the scientific 
interpretation of the beginning and the end of the world, and the 
question raised by logical positivists about the nature of language 
itself. The lecture concludes with this pertinent observation: ‘‘Per- 
haps our difficulty is that we preachers do not declare our message 
against a big enough background. In a scientific world where the 
radio, the airplane, and the newspaper have made all men conscious 
of world-scales and standards, we paint our message on a small can- 
vas. . . . Ethical commonplaces and small-scale preaching will not 
appeal. . . . It is a cosmic Christ with whom we have to do.” 


THE DRAMA OF NICENE THEOLOGY 


For dramatic effectiveness Dorothy Sayers’ recently published play, 
The Emperor Constantine (Harpers, $2.50), does not compare with 
her widely acclaimed B.B.C. broadcasts on the life of Christ, known 
as The Man Born to Be King, but it is a serious effort and will be 
intensely suggestive for those who know something about Constan- 
tine and the Council of Nicea, 325 A.D. As literature, it is not so 
sustained or comprehensive as Dimitri Merejkowski’s great novel, 
The Death of the Gods, which deals more or less with the same 
period of history, but it is more theologically perceptive than Evelyn 
Waugh’s novel, Helena, which is based on the legend that Constan- 
tine’s mother discovered the true cross in Jerusalem. 
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Dorothy Sayers tells us in a Preface that she is concerned with two 
major themes—the character of Constantine and the formulation of 
the Nicene Christology which affirmed against the Arians that Christ 
“was neither deified man, nor angel, nor demi-god, nor any created 
being however exalted, but Very God of Very God, co-equal and 
co-eternal with the Father.’”” ‘The second gives scope to the author’s 
theological passion, and the first serves to place the theological dis- 
pute in the midst of a historical moment when the problem of 
Church and state was undergoing new tensions as a result of Con- 
stantine’s policy of religious toleration. 

Miss Sayers admits that the character of Constantine has given her 
trouble, but she has tried to steer between factual chronicle and 
imaginative fancy. She takes the position that the Emperor moved 
gradually from a view of Christ as one god among many, to Christ 
as the patron-deity of military campaigns, to the Christ of the theo- 
logians, and finally to Christ the Redeemer. 

The play is very readable, and there are epigrams, colloquialisms, 
and humorous episodes—as when a customer in a barbershop is urged 
to try ‘“‘a bottle of our Samson Hair-Restorer.’”” The playwright, 
moreover, is largely successful in showing that the Nicene dispute 
was no mere quibble of the doctors of the Church but was a matter 
of basic definition which had practical and political consequences. 
Constantine is used in this connection as indicating a growing under- 
standing of the real drama of the Incarnation. He first describes 
the Arian-Athanasian controversy as ‘“‘some fantastic quibble which 
nobody can make head or tail of,” “some obscure metaphysical point 
—nothing but sophistry”; but later he says, “it seems I shall have 
to turn theologian,” and in the play it is he who introduces the 
“homoousia” term. In this process, he is led to reject the view (still 
current) that “‘all anybody wants is faith in God and Christ and the 
simple Gospel message,’ and he is greatly impressed by the report 
that Arius has succeeded in reducing his Christology to a bawdy song 
which has been eagerly picked up by the populace. ‘Do you mean 
to tell me,” asks Constantine, “that in this part of the world the com- 
mon people are actually interested in theological controversy?”’ 

The Council scene is, of course, formal and wordy, but it has some- 
thing of the color and personality of an important conference or con- 
vention. Arius is given his due as a disputant and political Church- 
man, though Constantine distrusts him because “‘every other sentence 
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begins ‘It stands to reason’—as though nobody but an imbecile would 
want it explained at all.” The reason given for the introduction of 
the “homoousia” formula is the Arian penchant for interpreting 
more Scriptural language in ways that satisfy both parties. Arius 
says secretly to his cohort in the midst of the argument, “There is 
no Scriptural phrase which is not susceptible of a rational inter- 
pretation; and they will scarcely dare to suggest anything that is not 
in the Scriptures.”” When the term is suggested, Eusebius of Cae- 
sarea cries, ‘It is not Scriptural,” and Arius needles the supporters 
of the term by asking, “Which will you have? The Word of God 
or the word of Constantine?” Athanasius replies that he would 
“greatly prefer a Scriptural word,” but in order to avoid the Arian 
duplicity he is ready to concede that “our urgent need just now 
is of a word that nobody can possibly misinterpret.” 

Miss Sayers does not imply that the Nicene Creed was a perfect 
formula. The play ends with Constantine’s death and baptismal 
scene in 337 A.D. And it is a scene of mixed meanings—Nicea 
has become history, the Emperor dies in the faith, but as one of the 
spokesmen says, “Alexander dead, Hosius dead, the good Lady Hel- 
ena, too, gone to her blessed rest. Arius dead by the judgment of 
God, Eustathius of Antioch condemned for heresy, Athanasius ban- 


ished for his resolute defence of the Faith.” Obviously all is not 
well, and Constantine’s delay in receiving baptism is linked to his 
disappointment in the “prolonged quarrels in the Church” because 
of which “in the end he lost heart and temper.” 


THE WHAT AND HOW OF COMMUNICATION 


It is no secret, as everyone knows who reads magazine advertise- 
ments, that American big business is conducting an evangelistic cam- 
paign to win converts to the Free Enterprise system. But it is a 
surprise to learn that contrary to the popular idea about the om- 
nipotence of big business methods the campaign thus far has been 
a dismal flop. Citing chapter and verse, the chronicle of the cam- 
paign together with extended commentary can be examined in Is 
Anybody Listening? “How and Why U. S. Business Fumbles When 
It Talks With Human Beings,” by William H. Whyte, Jr., and the 
editors of Fortune; drawings by Robert Osborn; 239 pages, Simon 
and Schuster, $3.00. 
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The chapters of the book grew out of a series of articles first pub- 
lished in Fortune magazine of which Mr. Whyte is Assistant Man- 
aging Editor. Although the book is loosely organized, a central 
thesis dominates the whole analysis, namely, that “Never before 
has the businessman had so much paraphernalia with which to 
communicate to those about him, and never before has he spent 
so much time using it. And more and more, as he looks about 
him, he is coming to wonder . . . Is anybody really listening?” In 
Mr. Whyte’s judgment, the net result “is not worth a damn.” 

The brash satire, the striving-for-effect, the grimly humorous 
drawings by Mr. Osborn may offend some readers as a too light 
treatment of a very serious matter. The discussion of big business 
salesmanship, however, which is concerned as much with selling 
itself as with its products makes revealing and devastating reading. 

The basic difficulty, Mr. Whyte seems to be saying, is that big 
business is self-consciously convicted of its responsibility to com- 
municate the philosophy underlying American Free Enterprise but 
that it fails miserably to get its message across. ‘The reasons for 
this failure are due largely to mistaken ideas about the “‘science” 
of communication. Big business has assumed that if the right means 
of communication can only be found and utilized, people everywhere 
will respond intelligently and approvingly to what is being com- 
municated. But the Fortune surveys disclosed a distressing am- 
biguity among business corporations as to the content of their 
communication and a curious uniformity, amounting to blind con- 
formity, in the means of articulation. 

This involves a vicious cycle: if we don’t know what to say, no 
amount of how to say it will avail; and if we don’t know how to say 
it, it doesn’t much matter what we have to say. Big business, how- 
ever disturbed by the content of its message, has gone blithely ahead 
adopting all kinds of ways for better communication. Mr. Whyte 
has nothing but scorn for the “‘prose engineers” like Rudolph Flesch 
(The Art of Plain Talk, etc.), although he agrees that formal “busi- 
nessese’’ must go. 

In some ways the biggest handicap big business confronts in sell- 
ing itself is its own reverence for uniformity within the group. 
With telling allusions to George Orwell’s novel of the future, 198, 
Mr. Whyte, with the considerable help of Mr. Osborn’s drawings, 
shows how even the wives of businessmen are screened and graded 
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with a view to their husbands’ “promotability” and their own loyalty 
to the corporation—a stratagem quite in keeping with the chapter 
headings, ‘“‘Is Big Brother Watching You?” and “Groupthink.” 

What the effect of this diatribe will be on big business remains to 
be seen, but in reading the book I couldn’t avoid the temptation to 
substitute for “American big business’”—‘the American Church.” 
Perhaps that is a perverse suggestion. But the parallels between 
the evangelistic campaign of Free Enterprise and the Church’s own 
specific evangelistic endeavor seemed too marked to ignore. What 
are we trying to say? How do we say it? And, the big question, Js 
anybody listening? 


CHAMBERS’ WITNESS 


Whittaker Chambers’ Witness (Random House, 808 pages, $5.00) 
is certainly one of the biggest, most controversial and absorbing books 
of our generation. The serialized portions in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post may have given the substance of the book, but the pub- 
lished volume is five times as long. The publishers say that it is 
really five books: a true spy thriller, an exposé of Communist activ- 
ity in the United States, the inside story of the Alger Hiss trial, an 
analysis of the attraction and appeal of Communism for certain types 
of people, and an engrossing autobiography. They might have 
added that it also pretends to be a religious manifesto. It is no sur- 
prise, therefore, in spite of its length, that the book tops the best- 
seller lists. 

Out of such a mass of material, it is possible to pick out only a few 
items for comment. The two longest sections—on Chambers’ ac- 
count of Communist activity, espionage, the “apparatus,” and the 
report of the various Hiss hearings—have been and will be scruti- 
nized from many angles, and, of course, it must be remembered that 
Hiss was convicted not for being a Communist but for perjury. 
Chambers himself frequently reiterates that the significance of his 
witness lies not in the personal confrontation of two men or in the 
verdict against Hiss but in the analysis of the nature and scope of 
the peril which Communism foists upon a people who are not dis- 
posed to take the threat seriously. 

Chambers, however, is not able to disentangle the larger problem 
from the web of personalities. It is well that he has not tried to do 
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so. It is just here that the book makes good reading. It is full of 
people, and the nine-page Index is mostly a list of personal names. 
The author himself is the most interesting and enigmatic person in 
the book. He spares no detail of his early life, and he has gone out 
of his way to reflect his own disillusionments and peculiarities. For 
example, he (understandably) changed his first name from Vivian to 
Whittaker because it seemed so un-masculine and easily became the 
butt of schoolmates’ jokes; he felt there was a wall between himself 
and other children; he tried to enlist in World War I only to find 
that the war was over; he says his family had “no friends, no social 
ties, no church” and that they could scarcely be more foreign in 
China than in their alienation from the life around them; his 
grandmother went insane, and his brother committed suicide. It 
is tempting on the basis of such revelations to indulge in amateur 
psychoanalysis, but I found these and other personal disclosures 
in Chambers’ favor—his oddities make him a very human being. 

One point that is repeatedly emphasized in the book is the author’s 
interpretation of what it means to be a “witness.” ‘‘A man,” he says, 
“is not primarily a witness against something. That is only inci- 
dental to the fact that he is a witness for something.” In this con- 
nection he mentions three examples: the Polish Communist, Felix 
Djerjinsky, who as a political prisoner insisted on doing the low- 
liest and meanest jobs; the German Communist, Eugen Leviné, 
who when he was sentenced to death replied, ‘““We Communists 
are always under sentence of death’; the Russian revolutionist, 
Kalyaev, who in protest to a flogging drenched himself in kerosene 
and set himself on fire. Near the end of the book we read these 
words: “‘At the heart of the crisis of our times lies the cold belief 
of millions, avowed or unavowed, that the death of religious faith 
is seen in nothing so much as in the fact that it has lost its power 
to move anyone to die for it.” 

For Chambers “‘to witness” implies also the necessity “to inform.” 
In his case that meant to expose Communist infiltration even if it 
meant also imperiling the lives and fortunes of himself and others. 
Obviously the author is uneasy about this aspect of witnessing, and 
he returns to the moral problem involved again and again. The 
informer, he admits, ‘‘sits in security and uses his special knowledge 
to destroy others.” Since the Communist evil is so great, however, 
“those who do not inform are still conniving at that evil.” It was 
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because he feared that responsible persons glibly ignored even the 
possibility of his charges (the “red herring’’ jibe, for example) that 
he felt the necessity and, indeed, the compulsion to inform. Even 
so, he says “I cannot ever inform against anyone without feeling 
something die within me.” ‘Taking his chances, without requesting 
immunity of any sort, and noting ruefully that “no priest, no min- 
ister, no fellow Quaker’ came to him in his loneliness, he interprets 
his charge against Hiss in these melodramatic words: “I have testi- 
fied against him with remorse and pity, but in a moment of history 
in which this Nation now stands, so help me God, I could not do 
otherwise.” 

The most glaring omission in a book which is so full is the almost 
total absence of any suggested strategy for combating the Communist 
challenge. Granting all Chambers’ data about the “apparatus” and 
the subversive elements in American public life, there is scarcely any 
indication of how to overcome the peril or whether democracy is 
even theoretically capable of rising to the threat. Chambers quotes 
with approval an epigram of the ex-Communist, Krivitsky, to the 
effect that “there are only revolutionists and counterrevolutionists’’ 
in the twentieth century. That is to say, a person must be either 
for or against the revolution, “there is no middle ground.” ‘The 
conservative is “all but helpless,” for he is “‘suspicious of sacrifice; 
he wishes first to conserve.” 

But is there no middle ground? Must all conservatives be politi- 
cally blind, and must all liberals be regarded as the unwitting dupes 
of the revolutionists, as Chambers thinks? And if Chambers regards 
himself as a counterrevolutionist, as he certainly would, does he wish 
us to believe that resistance against Communism or a flight to a roll- 
ing farmland constitutes a positive program or a dynamic alternative? 

Clearly this is not what Chambers means to imply, and if we fol- 
low the question further we are led to what he takes the real alterna- 
tive to Communism to be, and it is the most ambiguous affirmation 
in the book. In a word, Chambers sees the struggle of our day as 
the conflict between two irreconcilable faiths—Communism and 
Christianity. This is the burden of the introductory “Foreword 
in the form of a letter to my children,” and it crops up again and 
again throughout the book. 

The affirmation on the surface will seem to Christian people dis- 
criminating and perhaps even prophetic, but it is at best ambiguous. 
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On the one hand, it is the sort of simplified statement that is often 
pronounced from pulpits and political rostrums, and in the minds 
of many it reduces our conflict to manageable terms and symbolizes 
the contemporary antagonism between “God or Man, Soul or Mind, 
Freedom or Communism.” It is the official position of the Roman 
Catholic Church and the unofficial position of countless Protestants, 
clerical and lay. There is a logical realism on the side of this 
either/or. If Communism is evil, and if Christianity is good—then 
the believing Christian does not find it difficult to size up the situ- 
ation. 

On the other hand, however, and it is here that Chambers has 
been severely criticized, unless the proposition “Communism vs. 
Christianity” is carefully and realistically analyzed, it may actually 
confuse rather than clarify the struggle of our day. What kind of 
Christianity does Chambers have in mind? Is it the Christianity 
of Franco’s Spain? Of Malan’s South Africa? Of Perén’s Argen- 
tina? In this connection comments from three reviews of the book 
may be to the point. 

Irving Howe in The Nation (May 24, 1952) wonders whether 
Chambers is aware that “religious faith has rarely prevented despots 
from being despotic? that many of our most precious concepts of 
liberty are the work of skeptics? that Stalinism thrives in pious Rome 
as in worldly Paris? that it wins supporters in an Orient which has 
not known a loss of religious faith comparable to that of the West? 
that if Stalin is an atheist, Franco is a believer? that the priests in 
Russia pray for Stalin as in Germany they prayed for Hitler?’’ 

Reinhold Niebuhr in Christianity and Crisis (June 23, 1952) 
makes the same criticism. “A formal belief in God,” he says, “is 
no guarantee against fanaticism and no certain source of religious 
and social humility. One of the mysteries of evil is that men who 
worship the true God still have one further possibility of covert 
idolatry when they too simply identify their interest and their cause 
with God’s will instead of allowing the encounter with the Divine 
to break the pride and pretension of man.” 

Brendan Gill in The New Yorker (May 24, 1952) feels that Cham- 
bers’ book “‘not only has failed to induce a religious experience in 
us but has been unable to authenticate his own. . . . What comes 
through to us is a piety as rigid and obtuse as the godless Communist 
piety he has abjured. He has found salvation twice, and the two 
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solemn occasions have not been as different as he thinks. He be- 
lieves now, as he did the first time, that there is only one way to 
save mankind. He believes now, as he did then, that there is only 
one faith and one enemy of that faith. He believes now, as he 
did then, that opposites are the only alternatives. Everything is 
either/or. A man must believe in God or Communism. Indeed, 
unless he is a Communist, he must believe in a Christian God, for 
unless he is a Communist, he must believe that ‘political freedom, 
as the Western world has known it, is only a political reading of 
the Bible.’ This is simplification with a vengeance. It is enough 
to make one despise forever the cozy comfort of absolutes.” 

What these critics suggest is that Chambers’ affirmation about 
irreconcilable absolutes, stated as he states it, is not self-evident or 
crystal-clear, that it is in fact highly ambiguous. Chambers has 
given us what may well be the classic example of an ex-communist’s 
exposé, and it is a monumental personal manifesto spelled out from 
his own highly colored career—he has not, however, shed much light 
on the way forward or how, in his own terms, Christianity can re- 
make the world. 


NEW THEOLOGICAL JOURNALS 


One evidence of the revival of theology in our day is the inaugura- 
tion of various kinds of journals and reviews. ‘Three such ventures 
have lately come to our attention. Lumen is a Roman Catholic 
journal in the Spanish language published by the Professors of the 
Seminary of Vitoria, Spain. The first number contains a Foreword 
by the Bishop of Vitoria in which the objectives of the review are 
set forth. It will deal with a variety of fields, including dogmatic 
and moral theology, the Scriptures, Church history, philosophy, 
sociology, art, and liturgy. Among the articles of the first issue is 
an analysis of the Council of Chalcedon (451 A.D.) and an inter- 
pretation of the recent Papal encyclical on freedom of theological 
interpretation, Humani Generis. There are also several pages de- 
voted to Protestant reactions to the dogma of the assumption of 
Mary. For further information about Lumen, address Apartado 
105, Vitoria, Spain. 

Theology Digest is a Roman Catholic publication associated with 
St. Mary’s College which is the School of Divinity of St. Louis Uni- 
versity, Kansas. The first number appeared in December, 1951 
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as an experimental issue and was privately circulated. It digested 
a number of articles from other journals and from several languages. 
A second experimental issue appeared in May, 1952, and contained 
among other things a digest of William Hallock Johnson’s article, 
“Myth and Miracle at Mid-Century,” which first appeared in Tue- 
oLocy Topay. The response to Theology Digest has encouraged 
the editors to promise regular publication sometime in 1953. 

The Indian Journal of Theology began publication in March, 
1952. It is edited by Professor V. E. Devadutt of Serampore Col- 
lege. The managing editor is Harold Ehrensperger of Leonard 
Theological College, Jabalpur, M. P. On the Editorial Council 
are such well-known names as Sabapathy Kulandran, Lesslie New- 
begin, and D. T. Niles. The Journal is to be published twice a 
year ($1.50 in U. S. funds; address Serampore College, Serampore, 
W. Bengal, India). 

An interesting article in the first number of The Indian Journal 
is by W. G. Wickramasinghe, Lecturer in New Testament at Seram- 
pore, on the subject, ““The Christian Task in a Renascent Ceylon.” 
In Ceylon, as in India, says the author, “‘it is inspiring to observe the 
change of mental outlook in the lives of ordinary men in the streets” 
as the result of national independence. “A new sense of dignity, 
self-respect, and the value of human personality has enriched the 
lives of our people. The political changes, revolutionary and sweep- 
ing as they are, have inspired new hope, a greater love of country, 
and a spirit of sacrificial service.” 

In Ceylon this nationalism has been paralleled by a revival of in- 
terest in Buddhism. ‘This has taken the form of a renewed study 
of Buddhist ethics. But the author questions whether the Buddhist 
ethics supply a realistic or substantial framework for the new demo- 
cratic view of life. The doctrine of Karma, which moves within 
the limited orbit of causal determinism, hardly supports the newer 
concern for individual freedom; the doctrine of Anatta (or non-ego) 
seems to undercut the dignity of man; the doctrine of Universal 
Suffering is so basically pessimistic as to make impossible any posi- 
tive activity for a better society. ‘The Christian task” in such a 
situation, therefore, is to address an evangelical apologetic to “a 
people who in the first flush of their enthusiasm for religious and 
political revival are upholding indirectly a doctrine of man which 
is foreign to their faith.” 





THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By Etmer G. HomriGHAUSEN 


THE SILENT GENERATION 


Youth is a period of transition from childhod dependence to adult 
independence. ‘This change creates many problems in the adoles- 
cent’s personality, and in his relation to parents, to social standards, 
to fellow-adolescents, to school, to Church, and to God. In simple 
communities where social mores are long-standing, the adolescent 
problem does not exist. But in modern society which is conscious 
of the importance of youth and provides education and freedom for 
self-development, the period between childhood and adulthood is 
inclined to be revolutionary. The “youth problem” is a modern 
phenomenon; it has become a significant age-group in modern so- 
ciety, whether in Europe, Latin America, Africa, the Orient or in 
America. 

Various terms have been coined to describe the youth of a genera- 
tion. Because young people are breaking home ties and entering 
upon the life of independence, they are often branded “‘revolution- 
ary.” It is quite strange, therefore, to read that the American youth 
of this generation are “‘a silent generation.” Time, the weekly news 
magazine, recently characterized youth in such terms after making 
a comprehensive national study. In spite of the jumble of youth 
interests encountered by Time’s correspondents, its final verdict was 
—The most startling fact about the younger generation is its silence. 
“With few exceptions, youth is nowhere near the rostrum. By 
comparison with the Flaming Youth of their fathers and mothers, 
today’s younger generation is a still, small flame. It does not issue 
manifestoes, make speeches, or carry posters.” 

Time states that young people are grave and fatalistic, conventional 
and gregarious. Adolescent girls want a career and marriage. 
Youth’s morals are confused; youth expects disappointment. Yet, 
they want a faith, and they are willing to serve sacrificially and hero- 
ically, even in war. 
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Dr. Alan Walker, of the Waverly Methodist Church of Sydney, 
Australia, who is a favorite on many an American college and uni- 
versity campus, comments on the spirit of youth in his parish paper 
and other religious journals. He believes that the door of oppor- 
tunity is wide open for the Christian witness on American college 
and university campuses. He has nothing but high praise for the 
University Missions conducted by the Department of Evangelism 
of the National Council of Churches. Everywhere he found an 
almost ‘‘plaintive interest in God and religious faith.” Gone is the 
cynicism of the ‘twenties. There is keen interest in theology and 
doctrine. And as for the “silence” of youth, Dr. Walker attributes 
it to the confusion and bewilderment of the times. Youth are older 
than their years would indicate. Youth shares with the age an 
absence of confident answers to the problems of our time. They 
are not sure as to what should be done. ‘They are inclined to be 
soberly pessimistic. For the sake of personal security, they defend 
the economic and political status quo. They are afraid to criticize 
the present system for fear of being branded “‘leftist.’” ‘They live 
by the motive of self-interest. They are rather puzzled by the 
multitude of denominations and the impotence of religious forces 
to accomplish much in the way of solving modern problems. Mod- 
ern youth is more resigned than bitter, although resentfulness often 
breaks out against the wars they are expected to fight. 

Much of this silence is due to plain ignorance regarding the 
simple teachings of the Christian faith. One of the most persistent 
questions asked by university students is—Why is Christianity supe- 
rior to other religions? Still another is—Why don’t all the religions 
get together and preach one faith? Dr. Walker looks upon this 
silence as a compelling appeal to the Christian Churches to engage 
in a forthright evangelism which aims at personal commitment. 
“University students are not resentful of a sane and direct challenge.” 
This seemingly ominous silence may be but silence of fallow soil 
awaiting the sowing of the seed of the Word by intelligent and 
sympathetic pastor-teachers. 


THE CASE OF DR. T. C. CHAO 


The last three years which have been under Communist rule in 
China have recently been designated by a former missionary as: I. 
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The year of triumphal entry (1949); II. The year of the great over- 
turning (1950); and III. The year of tightening control (1951). 
Ever since the Korean conflict, controls have been tightened and the 
regime has grown more ruthless and intolerant. During the past 
year, one of the best-known Chinese leaders, Dr. ‘T. C. Chao, has 
been deposed as dean of the theological school at Yenching Uni- 
versity in Peiping. He is now under house arrest. 

Dr. Chao was elected one of the presidents of the World Council 
of Churches by the 1948 Assembly which was held at Amsterdam. 
In 1950, Dr. Chao resigned that office because he could not agree 
with the Toronto declaration of the World Council’s Central Com- 
mittee on the Korean conflict. 

Dr. Chao was one of those Chinese Christians who in 1949 believed 
that Chinese Christianity and the new Chinese democracy were not 
incompatible. He welcomed the Communists into the city of 
Peiping, and regarded them as “‘liberators.”” He was invited by the 
Communist leaders to become a member of the People’s Political 
Consultative Council and assist in the formation of a new order. At 
one time he wrote that he had “seen evidence that one can be both 
a Christian and a communist in China.” No doubt, his position of 
leadership led many Christians—particularly young people—to think 
as he did about the relation of Christianity to Communism. 

The monthly magazine of the National Christian Council of China, 
Heish Chin, reports that Chao has now been accused of using his 
membership in the Counsultative Council as a foil by which to 
oppose Mao Tse-Tung’s policies. He is also accused of collaborating 
with “American imperialists,” of using evasive language in speaking 
of the harm that American imperialism had done to him, of preach- 
ing about the World Council, of advocating the ‘‘principle of love,” 
and of maintaining that Christians have “two standpoints.”” Some 
of these “heresies” are branded as “poisonous stuff.” Chao’s actions 
have insulted the five-starred flag. He has been too passive toward 
the Oppose-America-Aid-Korea Movement. 

In addition to losing his position as head of the theological semi- 
nary, Dr. Chao has been stripped of all his offices in the North China 
Diocese, and the house of bishops has been ordered to take away 
his holy orders. While this news reaches us through a journal 
which is under the domination of Communism, there is no reason 
to doubt its truth. It seems to be increasingly clear that there is no 
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compromise possible with real Communism. The year of “tri- 
umphal entry” becomes inevitably the year of “tightening control.” 


A MAJOR COURT DECISION 


The Supreme Court of the United States has ruled by a six to three 
decision that it is not a violation of the Constitution to release chil- 
dren from the public schools to attend classes of religious instruction 
or devotional periods in nearby Churches or other buildings. New 
York City permits this practice one hour per week, upon the written 
request of parents. Those not released remain in classrooms, and 
those released are reported upon to school authorities. 

Tessim Zeruch and Esta Gluck filed suit against the Board of 
Education in the city of New York, holding that the practice of re- 
leasing pupils from public schools was a violation of the Constitu- 
tion. Whereas, in the famous McCollum case the Court ruled that 
it was unconstitutional to hold religion classes in the school building, 
in this case the Court ruled that New York’s practice did not violate 
the first amendment of the Constitution (which prohibits the es- 
tablishment of a religion by a state or the national government), nor 
did it involve instruction in public school classrooms or expenditures 
of public funds. Nor were students forced to attend religion classes. 
The majority also stated that there is no interference between state 
and Church involved. They made it clear that separation of Church 
and state in this country does not mean that the state is to show 
“callous indifference” or hostility toward religion. ‘We are a re- 
ligious people whose institutions presuppose a Supreme Being,’ says 
the majority opinion. It goes beyond the McCollum decision by 
affirming that the state is to show every consideration to further the 
free exercise of religion on the part of its various believers. ‘The 
Constitution does not favor those who believe in no religion. Much 
is said by the majority about the long, close and traditional relation- 
ship between the religious faith of the United States and the schools. 
The words “encourage” and “cooperates” in the opinion are of 
significance. 

The dissenters, however, claim that weekday religious education 
does take place on public school time; that teachers police it; that 
the coercion of the school attendance law is used by the religious 
groups to assure attendance; that religious instruction is substituted 
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for other school activity. ‘The dissenters would not object to re- 
ligious instruction if the schools actually dismissed all classes. 

The absolute separation of Church and state in educational matters 
as promulgated in the McCollom case has been set aside. The Court, 
however, restated its position that government may not “undertake 
religious instruction, nor blend secular and sectarian education, nor 
use secular institutions to force one or some religion on any person.” 
On these two issues, the Court has not yet given a clear decision. 
According to the first opinion, Church and state are to be kept 
separate; and yet the Court now maintains that the “wall of separa- 
tion” must not be interpreted to mean the absolute divorce of 
religion from society. According to the second opinion, the public 
schools in no wise are to deal with one or any religion, which seems 
to imply a secular system of public education. No doubt, we shall 
have to wait patiently for more decisions by the Court before any- 
thing like a clear pattern of procedure is found. 

In the meantime, weekday religious education on released—or 
dismissed—time is approved by law. The plan is now operating in 
46 states. In New York City alone the number of pupils has grown 
from 3,000 in 1941 to 105,647 in 1951. The plan is one method by 
which better religious education may be given to children within the 
context of daily life, and in closer relation with public education. 
Weekday religious education does not solve the problem of inte- 
grating religion into public education; however, it seems at present 
to be the best way by which all religious groups may co-operate with 
one another in a concerted approach to the public schools in the 
hope of relating religion—whether Protestantism, Roman Catholi- 
cism, or Judaism—more closely to public education. 


REVIVAL IN GREECE 


Reports continue to come out of Greece about a revival in the 
Greek Orthodox Church which is being effected by laymen. The 
Orthodox Church claims practically the entire population of the 
nation in its membership, and it receives subsidies and enjoys the 
favors of the government. ‘There are a few Roman Catholics in the 
country, a small body of Protestants or Evangelicals, and a growing 
number of Jehovah Witnesses and Pentecostals. All of these groups 
show signs of spiritual awakening, and there is much evidence to 
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indicate that the introduction of Jehovah Witnesses with their em- 
phasis upon the Bible, Pentecostals with their stress upon vital ex- 
perience, and Roman Catholics with their emphasis upon institu- 
tional strength and loyalty may have stimulated the Orthodox Church 
into a more vigorous life. 

The revival is marked by several features. The center of it all 
is in a group of theologically trained laymen, known as Zoé, founded 
by Eusebius Mathopoulos. It is a brotherhood of men dedicated to 
communal living and Christian service. This group has worked 
for several years to arouse the Church to greater integrity within and 
to greater responsibility for society. It has raised the standards of 
training for the priesthood. Lay preaching has been inaugurated. 
Twenty years ago possibly 70 out of 7,000 Orthodox parish priests 
had a university education; today that number has been raised to 
700. Homiletical helps are provided priests to train them to preach. 
Youth work has been started, and lay organizations have been formed. 
The number of Sunday Schools has risen to three thousand. The 
religious press is more widely read in Greece than the secular press. 

But the chief characteristic of the revival is its emphasis upon the 
Bible. Orthodoxy has always centered in the Liturgy; today, it is 
centering in the Bible. Six professors in the Faculty of Theology 
at Athens are at work translating the New Testament into modern 
Greek. Bible classes are common in Greece today, and the Student 
Christian Movement is engaged in a revival of Bible study. Bible 
study is taking place among the 2,000 inmates of Greece’s prisons. 

Two other aspects of this revival must be mentioned: I. The 
Greek Orthodox Church has recently consented to turn over thou- 
sands of acres of its land holdings at a very nominal sum to the 
government for the sake of providing small farms for poor country- 
men; and II. Two hundred and twenty professional men in Greece 
have signed a manifesto proclaiming their belief that the Christian 
faith is related to every aspect of individual and social life. These 
220 scholarly Christian men, known as Aktines (Greek for “‘rays’’), 
are only a part of the 100,000 Christian laymen of Greece who are 
organized into groups all over the country. Those who wish, may 
read about the manifesto of these laymen in Towards a Christian 
Civilization, A Draft Issued by the Christian Union of Professional 
Men of Greece, issued by the Damascus Publications, Athens, in 1950. 

Anyone who thinks that Orthodoxy simply sacramentalizes the 
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order that is, will be surprised and heartened to find a vigorous social 
program breaking out of the sanctuary of Orthodoxy which in many 
ways puts Western Christianity to shame. 


THE MODERN MIGRATION OF PEOPLES 


Few people—including Christians—fully appreciate the magnitude 
of the refugee problem in our time. In spite of the fact that the 
denominations co-operating in Church World Service have brought 
to the United States over 339,000 during the years from 1948-50, 
the number of refugees is still appalling. ‘The story of resettlement 
on the part of co-operating Christian forces is a thrilling and a touch- 
ing one. 

Perhaps the Reverend Elfan Rees, advisor on refugee affairs of 
the World Council of Churches, knows more about the refugee 
problem than any other Christian of this generation. Deeply con- 
cerned about these millions whose lives and homes have been broken, 
and whose futures are shrouded with pathetic hopelessness, Rees has 
become a passionate “evangelist” for the refugee. He asserted not 
long ago that what alarms him most was the general assumption which 
seems to prevail in the United States that the refugee problem has 
been solved. “Actually,” says he, “this is not the age of the for- 
gotten man but of the homeless man. Never in recorded history 
have so many people been disowned by their countries or forced to 
flee from their homes.” 

In Western Europe alone, the numbers exceed the population of 
Canada. Even now the number is increasing at the rate of 1,000 
aday. Eight million Moslems are homeless in India, and five mil- 
lion Hindus are homeless in Pakistan. A million refugees are to be 
found in the Near East. Nine million are homeless in Western 
Germany, which means that whatever is done by the Marshall Plan 
on the one hand is wrecked by the drain on the economy to support 
these poor people. On the other hand, Rees calls this group ‘‘a 
new totalitarianism of the dispossessed.” In Schleswig-Holstein 
these refugees formed their own political party! Woe to that nation, 
says Rees, which has so many dispossessed in a time of Communist 
propaganda! 

In spite of the appalling need, however, Rees thinks this is a time 
of greatest response to human need. The International Refugee 
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Organization (I.R.O.) has established more than a million refugees 
in new homes. In the Point IV program the “backward”’ areas of 
the world are being helped to self-sufficiency. And now the Ford 
Foundation has announced a grant of $2,900,000 to the United 
Nations Refugee Emergency Fund to find a permanent solution to 
the problem of more than ten million expelled persons and political 
exiles in Western Europe. None of this money is to be spent for 
direct relief, nor is any discrimination to be shown in the plan. 
Emphasis is to be placed upon refugee youth. In every case, self- 
help is the ultimate goal, and resettled persons are to be integrated 
into the communities in which they live. The sturdiest and most 
creative of Europe’s citizens will be assisted, so that the intellectual 
and moral damage that has been inflicted on so many peace-loving 
people may be repaired. 

The mobile character of population in nearly every area of the 
world is one of the critical aspects of this age. Christian strategy 
must and will find ways and means by which to meet these uprooted 
peoples not only with the unchanging message of the Gospel, but 
with the supporting love of Christian fellowship. 


THE WORD OF GOD IN THE LANGUAGE OF 
MODERN MAN 


Plans have been drafted for the celebration of the publication of 
the Revised Standard Version of the Holy Bible in more than 3,000 
communities on the evening of September 30, 1952. This day 
marks the 500th anniversary of the issuance of Gutenberg’s Bible. 
Denominational staffs, state and city councils of Churches and 
Christian education, and laymen are preparing to make the occasion 
a nationwide event. The Churches in India and Africa, among 
others, will join in the occasion. Not since the issuance of the King 
James Version in 1511 has the Bible created so much interest in the 
Churches. The revision was authorized in 1929 by the International 
Council of Religious Education, and the work of translation was 
begun by 29 scholars in 1937. The New Testament revision ap- 
peared in 1946. 

The revision Committee, headed by Dr. Luther A. Weigle, has 
worked on behalf of over 40 denominations to produce a translation 
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designed for public and private worship, making use of the best 
available Biblical research, manuscript discoveries, and archeological 
findings. It is hoped that a new translation will become as popular 
as did the King James Version in its day. Since its first printing 
involves a million volumes, it will be the biggest project in book 
publishing history. The celebrations are to coincide with Christian 
Education Week, September 28th to October 5th, so that the Bible’s 
place in the education of individual and Church may be emphasized. 

But why a new translation? What changes have been made? 
How did the Committee agree on the right words to use? Within 
341 years, only two revisions have been made, whereas three were 
made within a period of 72 years before the King James appeared. 
Manuscripts, monuments and ruins discovered in recent years have 
shed new light on Bible words and settings. In the last 75 years 
more of these discoveries have been made than in all the previous 
centuries. Many English words, too, have changed their meanings. 
Take “‘conversation”’ for instance; in 1611 it was not “talk” but “‘be- 
havior.” “Comprehend” in 1611 now means “overcome.” ‘‘Pre- 
vent” then is “precede” now. ‘Take no thought for the morrow” 
really means, “Do not be anxious about tomorrow.” “Suffer” is now 
“to let,” as in “Suffer the little children to come unto me.” 

The translators have sought to recover the real Bible and its mean- 
ing; they have also sought to preserve all the simplicity, dignity, 
directness, beauty and power of the King James. The Psalms, much 
prophecy, and other portions of the Old Testament which are poetic 
are printed as such. 

Every major change was carefully discussed at great length. So 
many meetings were required to reduce the stack of critical notes 
and arrive at the final manuscript that between June 1949 and June 
1951 the scholars put in more than 100 nine-hour days in conference! 

The celebration may well be one of the major events in the history 
of the Church in this century. Great translations heretofore have 
usually been made by persons to whom God spoke through the Bible. 
Translation for its own sake may be valuable but lack the spark of in- 
spiration. If this event helps to bring the Bible and the Biblical point 
of view into the life and work, the worship and mission of the Church, 
it will be worth all the effort that has gone into its revision. 
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IOWA PLAN CELEBRATES TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


The Churches in the United States have seriously attempted to 
“follow their students” to the campuses of state and independent 
colleges and universities where religion is not allowed to be an 
integral part of the curriculum. They have established student 
foundations under the leadership of directors. They have desig- 
nated pastors near universities as student pastors. “They have urged 
pastors to keep in touch with their parish youth who are attending 
state universities. They have promoted student conferences, the 
most notable of which is the annual student convention during the 
Christmas holidays. 

In several state universities, however, attempts have been made to 
introduce courses into the curriculum, although this often proves 
difficult because of the Constitutional provision which, while it favors 
the exercise of religion, also demands that Church and state be kept 
separate. Perhaps one of the most significant attempts to introduce 
religion into higher education is commonly known as the Iowa Plan, 
or the School of Religion in the University of Iowa. 

The University of Iowa has pioneered in a new relationship be- 
tween higher education supported by the state and religion supported 
by the three major faiths—Roman Catholicism, Judaism and Protes- 
tantism. This project celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary during 
this current year. Prominent religious leaders of these faiths were 
in attendance, including Rabbi Arthur J. Lelyveld of New York, 
Bishop Ralph L. Hayes of Davenport, Iowa, and Chancellor R. H. 
Fitzgerald of the University of Pittsburgh. Professor Charles Shedd 
of Yale who has occupied a unique teaching position devoted to 
religion in higher education was also present and delivered a memo- 
rable address. 

The Iowa experiment has been studied and duplicated in several 
state-supported universities. ‘The director, Dr. M. Willard Lampe, 
a Presbyterian, stated that the purpose of the Plan is to provide 
university students with a complete education by offering courses 
in the three historic faiths. Thousands of students have elected 
one or more course offerings which aim to provide ‘an intelligent 
and sympathetic understanding of the historic and contemporary 
role of religion in human life.” The teaching staff is composed of 
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representatives of each of the three faiths. “They do not propagandize 
students but rather introduce them to the facts, the differences and 
the similarities among these faiths, and indicate their roles in the 
individual and in society. 

The salaries of faculty men teaching in the Iowa School of Religion 
are paid by the religious groups which they represent while the 
administrative expenses are provided by the university. Thus, 
while religion courses are given credit by the university, and a re- 
ligion major may lead to a university degree (even the M.A. and 
Ph.D.), a serious attempt is made to keep sectarian religion from 
any mixture with public education. Dr. Shedd, who has been a 
wise counselor in the Iowa School and in several similar projects, 
hopes that the Plan may be enlarged, deepened and extended to 
every college, whether state or private. 


BARTH WRITES BERECZKY 


Professor Karl Barth of Basel has written an important personal 
letter dated September 16, 1951, to Bishop Bereczky of the Hun- 
garian Reformed Church. A number of factors have combined 
to force Barth to express himself. In 1948 he made a lecture tour 
to the theological centers of Hungary, following which he pub- 
lished a rather sanguine report of the Hungarian situation. Many 
western Europeans regarded his report either as pro-Communist 
or as too noncommittal on the Communist issue. Several theo- 
logians took him to task for his position. Within the past year 
or so, Barth has been in the “cross-fire’” of criticism which openly 
accuses him of being either pro-Communist or “unsure” of the 
danger threatening the democracy and culture of the West from 
the East. To climax it all, a Swiss court recently handed down a 
decision against a man who, in all sincerity, may have said some 
things favorable to Communism, but whom the court designated 
as ‘an agent of the Soviet embassy.” 

Further factors involved in the situation have to do with the turn 
of events in the Hungarian Church situation and in the relation of 
that Church to the World Council of Churches. The Hungarian 
Church Press Service, particularly Numbers 15 and 16, seem to Barth 
to be too enthusiastic about affairs in Hungary. Further, Barth was 
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a little annoyed that his friend, Bishop Bereczky, did not tell him 
that he had signed an order dissolving the two theological faculties 
of Papa and Sarospatak when the Bishop visited with him in Ziirich 
last summer. Barth is an honorary professor in Sarospatak, and he 
is a special friend of Professor Nagy of that school. 

The letter is warmly personal and is written in a pastoral tone. 
Barth does not seek to defend himself against criticism; rather, he 
seeks to probe into the real issues which confront the Hungarian 
Church in its relation to the “new order” and to the Oecumenia. 
The basic issue which Barth raises with Bishop Bereczky has to do 
with his danger of falling into the theological error of making “an 
article of faith out of Communism.” This was the error of the 
German Christians in 1933. Many of them were pious people who 
were “taken in” by the socialism in National Socialism. They re- 
garded Hitler and his advent as another revelation alongside of the 
Gospel. 

Barth also senses that the Bishop seems to feel that he has an “al- 
legedly better knowledge” of the “new” world situation than the 
members of the ecumenical circle. Barth asks Bereczky to place 
both the proceedings of the World Council and his own philosophy 
of history under the judgment of the Scriptures. Barth feels that 
there is something not quite right in the theological presuppositions 
of Hungarian Church policy. The Press Service seems to slur over 
the deeper issues and gives the impression that everything is well 
in Hungary. The Church seems to go along with the present 
regime 100 per cent, and the Service implies that Hungarian social- 
ism is the only kind that exists. (Barth adds that even in “darkest 
America’ there has existed a social Gospel since the turn of the cen- 
tury!) The Hungarian Church co-operates too easily with the 
Stockholm Peace proposal, “with its dove that has claws.” 

As for the Rolle meeting of the World Council’s Central Com- 
mittee, Barth agrees with Bereczky’s criticism on several points of 
procedure. Yet, Barth feels that Bereczky’s resignation from the 
Central Committee (to remain as an observer) was too sharp, too 
dangerous, and too questionable as to its Christian spirit. And the 
Bishop’s report to his brethren after returning sounded as if those 
matters that centered in him were the only ones discussed at Rolle. 

Barth has no desire to intervene with World Council authorities 
to hold the Assembly in 1954 in a country other than the United 
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States, although he would not like to see it held in either a predomi- 
nantly “Eastern” or “Western’”’ country. 

This firm but friendly letter closes with an admonition not to take 
the Red Dean so seriously in Hungary—the Press Service speaks of 
him as a “witness of the Crown.” Barth recalls with gratitude his 
previous visits to Hungary and rejoices in the things he observed 
there. And while he does not give up confidence in the Hun- 
garian Church, he does warn its leaders that their churches are situ- 
ated “‘on a curve” which, to Barth’s best information and insight, 
“might lead to catastrophe, sooner or later.” “There should be 
time yet to avoid it. But it will not happen without a strong pull 
at the wheel.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Reticious BELIEFS OF AMERICAN SCIENTISTS, by Edward L. Long, Jr. 

168 pp. Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1952. $3.00. 
SciENTISM, MAN, AND RELIGION, by D. R. G. Owen. 208 pp. Philadel- 

phia, The Westminster Press, 1952. $3.50. 

In a day when public opinion is increasingly influenced by scientific 
efficiency, it is gratifying to see the representative press of a great religious 
denomination meet the challenge by publishing simultaneously two 
books on the subject. Not only is there no duplication involved, but one 
treatment begins where the other leaves off. Dr. Long’s critical survey of 
the personal credos of American natural scientists in this day and age 
having led to a guarded delineation between the respective areas of reli- 
gion and science, Dr. Owen further distinguishes between a genuine 
science and the false religious aspects of scientism. What finally emerges 
from both inquiries is an intellectually honest acknowledgment of both 
the validity of the scientific quest and the constraint of an ultimate loyalty 
to God in Christ. Both works present well integrated material. Their 
closely knit reasoning reveals in each case a concern for clarity, a power 
to view the issue as a whole and to see it through. 


I 


In a richly documented study of sustained excellence which exhibits 
research at its best, Dr. Long presents the philosophical and religious 
world views of twentieth-century American physicists, chemists, biologists, 
geologists, zoologists, botanists, and engineers, while leaving at all times 
the distinct impression that he knows the field and is master of the subject. 
It soon appears that if, as he puts it, he is not interested in sweeping 
trends, the reason is that he knows what amount of oversimplification 
and arbitrary selection goes into the making of such trends. And so the 
author keeps close to the shores of fact. He does not pick out men sus- 
ceptible of becoming convenient witnesses. The “selection” upon which 
he proceeds has been forced upon him by an exhaustive scanning of 
library stacks, after footnotes and catalogues had yielded a harvest of 
names checked and rechecked by means of cross references. Final screen- 
ing and selection was then dictated on the basis of the following criteria: 
(1) an undeniable scientific status indicated by holding an important 
chair or research position, or being listed in American Men of Science; (2) 
such an earnestness with regard to a philosophy of life as led the indi- 
vidual to write a book-length credo. To keep the scientist’s whole out- 
look on life within focus, all available writings were taken into considera- 
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tion in each individual case. This careful selection was then followed 
by an equally objective classification. The latter determined the struc- 
ture of the book: “Part One” dealing with those who approach religion 
through science, “Part Two’ with those who approach science through 
religion. The same objectivity dictates further subdivision into chapters. 

The first conclusion reached by the author need not surprise anyone 
who has given thought to the impressive yet misleading practice on the 
part of scientific men, to present their own religious views as having been 
derived from their own research. A few years ago, Etienne Gilson made 
this point with much gusto with reference to Sir James Jeans. The 
author of The Mysterious Universe was easily exposed as having stated 
under the “compulsion” of modern theory what had already been said 
by Augustine as well as by countless Christian theologians who knew no 
other world than that of Ptolemy. This same conclusion is forced upon 
Dr. Long, once the religious record of twentieth-century American sci- 
ence has been scrutinized. It appears that the men concerned hold no 
religious view uniquely their own. Such religious insights as appear in 
their credo actually come from outside their own search. Science and 
religion thus constitute two perfectly legitimate areas of concern. Let no 
preacher therefore lean upon the authority of a scientist to “prove” a 
religious truth, or worry because some hold that a scientific spirit implies 
denial of religious creeds. Autonomy and mutual respect are suggested 
as watchwords in a world where science can no more be substituted for 
a religious interpretation than Biblical religion for a scientific explana- 
tion. Thus the book ends with a discourse on method in religion and 
science, the ultimate wisdom residing in a dialectical attempt to relate 
both areas of concern to a total world view, while taking into account 
respective resources and spheres of influence. 


II 


This is more neatly said than realized in actual practice, however. To 
illustrate: among the scientists considered, the method thus advocated 
by Dr. Long happens to be best represented by William Louis Poteat, the 
former professor of biology at Wake Forest College, more especially in 
his McNair Lectures at the University of North Carolina, Can a Man be 
a Christian Today? Yet Dr. Long’s own conclusion, that a scientist's 
religious creed actually comes to him from outside his search, may well 
make the reader wonder to what extent the author’s advocacy of Poteat’s 
conclusions does not come under the same caption. The plain fact is 
that this reviewer read Dr. Long’s own creed between the lines of his 
book. Be it sufficient to characterize this credo as scarcely conservative. 
Had the author been a conservative, then, he might have been impressed 
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instead by such a position as that of Dr. Howard Atwood Kelly, former 
professor of gynecological surgery at Johns Hopkins University. Does 
Dr. Long’s heading of ‘““Compartmentalism” (Ch. ix) really dispose of the 
fact that here is a leader in the field of gynecology stating his firm belief 
in the Virgin Birth? Granted that the Johns Hopkins professor does 
not discuss the scientific possibility of the Biblical statement involved 
(why should he?), the very belief in the miracle on the part of such a spe. 
cialist speaking within his specialty constitutes what may be called, in 
Whitehead’s language, an irresistible, stubborn fact—the type of thing 
science at its best is concerned with. Again, this fact is inseparable from 
its context in Professor Kelly’s whole outlook on life. This reviewer 
fails to see any ‘“compartmentalism” in the Johns Hopkins professor's 
utter conviction that letting down the bars at this point invites destruc- 
tion of the whole edifice, beginning with the divine status of Him who 
came that we may be made whole again. ‘“Compartmentalism” may 
rather be invited in the long run by Dr. Long’s dialectical emphasis, in 
spite of his timid suggestions as to the goal of a world view. It is note- 
worthy that the author’s conclusions fail to take account of views pre- 
viously acknowledged as constructive (as on pp. 42, 101, 105, 134, etc.) 
to give at least an idea of the Weltanschauung which the method he ad- 
vocates could produce. Dr. Long owed us no less than this in an age 
when the primordial need of us all is to behold the Christian landscape 
of reality, to see what the Church sees when she views as a whole the world 
of nature and of man. The strength of Communism resides partly in 
the fact that the new Marxism provides such a view. Men live and die 
for the sake of it. 

The very fact that Dr. Long’s treatment makes us wish for more con- 
stitutes a further homage to Religious Beliefs of American Scientists. 
His is a well-nigh flawless piece of work, however we may disagree with 
some of its implications. Within its self-imposed restrictions (which 
deprive us of the treatment of such men as Whitehead, Schroedinger, 
Max Planck), the book fills a real need in the library of an enlightened 
Christian. 


III 


Dr. Owen’s Scientism, Man, and Religion is a longer book, a tempting 
book in that it has excellent things to say which need badly to be said; 
tempting also because its didactic tone suggests finality—the fact that the 
material covered was taught over the years may be partly responsible for 
this. ‘‘Science’’ is thus said to have four principles in all: the empirical, 
the quantitative, the mechanical, and the progressive. Proceeding from 
these four limitative principles the Scientific Tradition led to four cor- 
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responding general assumptions: the empiricistic, the materialistic, the 
mechanistic, and the optimistic. Whereupon an idolatrous scientism 
turned these respectively into four universal dogmas: the empirical as- 
sumption became scientism; the materialistic became materialism; the 
mechanistic, determinism; and the optimistic turned into utopianism. 
This whole picture is viewed within the dimensions of space rather than 
of time, from west to east rather than from B.C. to A.D. 

In spite of all the bouquets which are liberally thrown at them, men of 
science will not always find themselves at home in these pages. Science 
is not an entity. There are sciences; there are scientific methods; nay, 
there are in actual practice as many methods as there are problems to be 
solved—interconnected series of conceptual schemes which arise out of 
mathematical speculation as well as out of experimentation and observa- 
tion. Strictly speaking, scientific laws are not discovered; they are in- 
vented. Conclusions are derived from fundamental equations only to be 
tested by means of mechanical experiment. What becomes of Dr. 
Owen’s neat set of four fundamental principles, may we ask, with refer- 
ence to such concepts as that of Vaihinger’s “useful fiction”? How do 
these principles apply in such cases as that of Heinrich Herz’s “‘inven- 
tion” of the method that would cope with the problem created by Max- 
well’s theory? The experimentum crucis is impossible in physics, as 
Duhem has shown. It is the theory as a whole which is verified by the 
whole body of experimental facts. Yet Dr. Owen teaches that the 
method of science begins with observations and experiments carried out 
over a long period of time, the next step being the formulation of a hy- 
pothesis. Deductions follow. So much for the first empirical principle. 
With reference to the second, the quantitative principle, we learn that 
it “follows necessarily from the first. . . . Science also aims at mathe- 
matical exactitude and therefore restricts its investigations to that kind of 
reality which is measurable . . .” (p. 18, italics ours)—all of this provid- 
ing a foundation for whatever is to be said of the trespassings of scientism. 
However noble and praiseworthy the aim, the foundation thus laid re- 
minds one of the textbooks on classical physics published generations ago. 
A philosopher of science like Philip Frank today would dispose of such 
neat premises with the curt statement that the experimental verifications 
are not the basis of the theory but its culmination. Scientists have be- 
come too humble to be dogmatic. They are preoccupied with clues, 
tactics, and strategy. It may well be that scientism is to be contrasted 
with true science in the first instance in that the clues of scientism are 
partly “made up” and that its tactics and strategy ultimately prove to be 
foul play. 

The documentation of Dr. Owen’s book is incomplete to the point of 
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being misleading at times. For instance, materialistic metaphysics are 
made to begin with Hobbes, repeatedly singled out at length as “the first 
scientolator” (p. 27), “the ancestor” of a realistic or “hard” variety of 
naturalism (p. 73), etc. It was he, the author insists, who extended a 
mechanistic materialism to the brain, sensations being merely “motions 
in the physical brain caused by the impact of motions coming from ex. 
ternal objects” (p. 28). Hence the dogma of materialism which the nine- 
teenth century (after Comte) turned into a hostility to religion that came 
to its own in Marxism. Comte himself is partly exonerated for having 
belatedly realized that science by itself is too cold, and devised accord- 
ingly the religion of humanity (p. 34). Actually, the story which is thus 
made by Dr. Owen to originate with Hobbes is as old as Epicurus. John 
Locke himself merely restated the Stoic axiom that nothing is in the mind 
which was not previously in sense experience. To Epicurus, the origin 
and development of ideas was but one aspect of the atomism of his day. 
He borrowed from Democritus the theory according to which objects 
constantly emit in every direction small material images. These in turn 
impress their likeness into the brain. Hence mechanically produced 
sensations develop those overall concepts characterized as truth. With 
Lucretius, these “scientific” conclusions emerged into a powerful meta- 
physical creed, into a poetic upsurge of naturalistic fervor: since truth is 
to be found entirely within the natural realm, Nature is the principle 
to be exalted. Thus, from the early atomists down to Epicurus, a full- 
fledged mechanistic materialism took shape, finding a most complete and 
magnificent expression in De rerum natura. The poem of Lucretius re- 
mains to this day the “bible” of naturalistic, mechanistic scientism. The 
workings of ideological thinking are revealed throughout their rise and 
development: from a perfectly legitimate object of scientific investiga- 
tion, nature progressively emerges as the faith principle henceforth called 
upon to account for all available data. Science has become scientism, a 
metaphysical scientism antireligious by birth and by right. Thus we 
find in Lucretius the main antireligious themes of modern ideologies. 
Religion is a superstition leading to crime (De rerum natura, I, 80-101). 
It is a lie, and truth must be substituted for it (I, 102-145). The prin- 
ciple of the “new” wisdom is that “nothing is ever created from nothing 
through the agency of divine power” (I, 149-150). 









































IV 


Dr. Owen, who likes to quote Francis Bacon, may well have meditated 
upon that passage of Novum organum (I, Ixxvii) where the author com- 
plains that, whereas “the systems of Aristotle and Plato, like planks of 
lighter and less solid material, floated on the waves of time, and were pre- 
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served” after “the inundation of barbarians,” old systems of much greater 
value suffered shipwreck! What Bacon is guardedly suggesting is that the 
naturalistic mechanistic views of atomism had the future for themselves. 
The ideology they invited may come to its own in the fullness of time. It 
isa further fact that we need not and should not jump from Hobbes to the 
mid-nineteenth century for that ideological revival of naturalistic and 
mechanistic materialism. For, whence the light of the age of the Enlight- 
enment? Lucretius began to enjoy a renewed popularity in the eight- 
eenth century. De rerum natura found a word-for-word replica in D’ 
Holbach’s System of Nature—minus the genius of Lucretius. Dr. Owen 
could have found an imposing amount of material on his subject a few 
blocks away from his publisher’s quarters, in the Library of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society. The Proceedings, the famous Franklin pa- 
pers, and the rich information available in indexes and catalogues and 
on the stacks might have further suggested how and why dangerous con- 
tinental trends of ideology were kept away from these shores through 
the insight and genius of the American Founding Fathers, more espe- 
cially Jefferson. 

Coming to Comte himself, how can one say today that his religious 
concern was a late afterthought, while Comte in his day disposed of 
this legend by ordering his pamphlets of youth to be reprinted in his 
Positive Politics? <A faithful reader of the Imitation of Christ, the great 
philosopher and scientist knew the values of religion. Confronted with 
the divided post-revolutionary world, he longed for the only unity pos- 
sible, one born of a common faith. His abiding admiration was for the 
thirteenth century, the century of the Church. Yet he realized that the 
clock could not be put back. Besides, needs were pressing. The im- 
mediate access to a renewed unity, as he saw it, was through a “mental 
convergence” born of accessible, generally accepted truths—scientific 
truths. A minimum of agreement on this would lead to the beginnings 
ofacommon faith. To him, this common faith was the primordial need 
of a needy world. It was this “thought of youth” that carried the pio- 
neer through his stupendous inquiry. And since this same inquiry led 
him among other things to the formulation of social science, it is rather 
a hard saying of Dr. Owen that reads: “Marx, . . . unlike Comte, was 
not only a scientolator but also a genuine social scientist” (p. 36). The 
genuine unfolding of Comte’s thinking is to be looked for in Durkheim 
and his school. Neither the one nor the other is mentioned, in spite of the 
fact that Durkheim’s Elementary Forms of Religious Life constitutes the 
realization of what Comte had in mind in this realm of research. 

One always hesitates to point to omissions in a survey such as this. 
Some of these, however, draw further attention to the lack of perspec- 
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tive and adequate context in the whole treatment. Spinoza, the most 
representative philosopher of science, is not mentioned although he had 
a great deal to say about religion. Again, the whole climate of ideologico- 
religious thinking since the beginning of the nineteenth century is es- 
sentially conditioned by Kant. Both Hegel and Marx, for example, are 
hard to explain apart from the long shadow cast over our contemporary 
scene by the philosopher of Kénigsberg. Yet the name of Kant does 
not appear, unless careful reading missed it somewhere. 

While welcoming many a true insight into the nature of our con- 
temporary plight, this reviewer must reluctantly conclude that the book 
under consideration may only be used cautiously. More constructive 
criticism than space allowed here could be put to good use for a second 
printing. 















EMILE CAILLIET 





Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 










FAITH AND Duty, by N. H. G. Robinson. 150 pp. New York, Harper 

& Brothers, 1950. $2.00. 

In the words of Professor John Baillie, who has written a brief intro- 
duction to this book, the author’s ‘“‘particular concern is with the relation 
of the ethical affirmation of individual responsibility to the Christian 
affirmation of the universality of sin. The two affirmations appear con- 
tradictory. If human nature as such is corrupt, then I must inevitably 
sin; but if my sin is inevitable, how can I be held responsible for it? 
Not being satisfied with Dr. Barth’s answer, or with Dr. Brunner’s or 
with Dr. Niebuhr’s, or with Dr. Tennant’s, though learning something 
from each, he attempts a new one of his own.” 

The solution of this difficult problem has been made impossible by 
the common confusion of moral and theological categories. When sin 
is identified with depravity, depravity with moral badness, and this last 
with conscious wrongdoing toward others, the doctrine that all men are 
equally and totally sinful is untenable. As Dr. Robinson argues closely 
and well, some men are better in some respects than others, which is 
enough to do away with the doctrine of “total depravity” in a moral 
sense. If sin be “moral imperfection,” as Dr. Tennant, Dr. H. D. Lewis, 
and others have maintained, then the Christian position with regard to 
it has to be given up. 

Sin must be defined so as not to obscure our ethical sense of responsi- 
bility and the validity of moral judgment. It is defined by the author as 
“an affirmation of the world as an independent human concern” (p. 
139). Sin is our willing participation in the “this-worldly organization 
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of human life,’”’ in the collective enterprise . of a self-willed hu- 
manity.” ‘The real duty and destiny of man is a three-dimensional situ- 
ation characterized by love to God and love to men; and natural humanity 
has cut itself adrift from one of these dimensions, having in its sin turned 
its back upon God and affirmed the world as a purely human concern”’ 
(p. 143). 

Such a conception of sin goes beyond moralism, but it is not morally 
irrelevant. Dr. Robinson argues that without the love of God the 
ethical powers of man are unable to establish love for man. These 
two loves belong together, and when they are separated one from the 
other the moral enterprise suffers a serious setback, although the author 
does not seem certain as to how serious this setback is. It appears on 
the one hand that this-worldliness produces a “deeply seated, cancerous 
disease”; on the other hand it appears that this disease produces “moral 
imperfection” of varying degrees and has the effect of leaving the “‘achieve- 
ments of the ordinary moral consciousness” in a state of incompletion 
(pp. 144-145). But cancer means death, not an imperfect health. If 
the ethical enterprise requires a three dimensional existence, a two di- 
mensional existence must lead to its failure. There is no such thing as 
a two dimensional solid. No wonder a Christian such as Paul is not 
impressed by his moral achievements. Barth’s position may be scan- 
dalous to a moralist. But to one who interprets his life theologically 
it makes sense. Besides, I am afraid a moralist like H. D. Lewis would 
not accept the proposition that the natural ethical consciousness of man 
is diseased. That would be the end of “ethics.” 

It is a primary concern of Dr. Robinson to reconcile our sense of moral 
responsibility with the doctrine of the universality of sin. He does this 
by assuming that sin, that is “the affirmation of the world as independent 
human concern,” is a wilful and blameworthy act. Thus it appears that 
although sin is universal, we all are responsible for it. But what if sin 
be inevitable as well as universal? The notion of the inevitability of sin 
isnot simply a wrong deduction from its universality. It is rooted in the 
insight which we find in Romans 7. Man's failure to cleave to his God 
reveals a state of bondage to “the law of sin and death” from which “the 
law of the Spirit of life’ alone delivers him. This does not mean that 
man isa machine. But it does mean that the moralist’s doctrine of re- 
sponsibility cannot be assimiliated into the theological doctrine of sin. 
Moral freedom as a natural ability to choose between right and wrong 
belongs to one mode of existence, and “human responsibility” involved 
in sin to another. “Human responsibility in the sense of man’s ability 
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to respond to God’s gracious summons and salvation,” is not a synthesis 
of ethical and theological ideas. It is a product of confused thinking. 
The first part of it ignores the doctrine of the Holy Spirit and is not a 
theological statement at all. The second part is the expression of Chris- 
tian conviction which is extraneous to natural ethics. 

One cannot but endorse heartily the effort of the human mind to 
achieve consistency. It is obfuscating for the mind to think one thing 
with one side and the contrary with the other. But before we try to hew 
our way to consistency we have to make sure that ideas we wish to reconcile 
one with another belong to the same “realm of discourse.” The words 
“sin” and “imperfection” belong to different contexts, and they cannot 
be made consistent one with the other unless they are included in a 
larger context. But such a context is not at present available. Practi- 
cally both words may be meaningful to us, but we cannot integrate them 
within a system of thought. People sometimes imagine that they have 
achieved such an integration, but what they accomplish is either equivo- 
cation or the sacrifice of one mode of thought for another. The author’s 
notion of human responsibility belongs in the context of ‘“‘natural moral- 
ity,” and not in that of Christian theology. Therefore, we are forced to 
say that, in spite of much that is thoughtful and helpful in his book, he 
has failed in his primary purpose of synthesizing “faith and duty” We 
cannot reproach him for his failure. But this reviewer cannot but be 
unhappy about his lack of theological discipline which makes the book 
frustrating both as theology and as ethics. This kind of thing is not 
helpful either to the Christian or to the “secular thinker.” It confuses 
the former and leaves the latter cold. The job of the Christian thinker 
is to interpret human life, including moral consciousness, sub specie 
trinitatis. He must be and stay in the perspective of faith. In the 
nature of the case, he cannot make the perspective of the natural moralist 
his own, and he cannot integrate the latter’s idea and estimate of “duty” 
into his theology. The only service he can render him (and that service 
he must render) is to be an intelligent and articulate witness to his own 
faith. If, in trying to persuade the secular mind, the Christian mind loses 
its integrity, the case is on the way to being lost. Our task is to think and 
speak as Christians, in a disciplined and persistent way. If God persuaded 
us to believe, He can persuade anyone else. 

JosEPH HAROUTUNIAN 


McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago, Illinois 
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ECUMENICAL FouNnpDATIONS; A History OF THE INTERNATIONAL MISSION- 
ARY COUNCIL AND Its NINETEENTH CENTURY BACKGROUND, by William 
Richey Hogg. 466 pp. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1952. 
$5.00. 

The significant achievement of Dr. Richey Hogg in this important study 
of the foundations of the Ecumenical movement is that he enables the 
reader to watch the Spirit of God at work healing the divisions of his 
Church. And here, as elsewhere, it is rewarding and inspiring to dis- 
cover that in the corporate as in the individual life “I come in the little 
things, saith the Lord.” 

The nineteenth century saw the incredible developments of modern 
science, the opening up to view of the world in its wholeness, and the 
overwhelming impact of the culture and civilization of the West upon 
Asia and Africa. It is a truism that within this century the expansion 
of Christianity was the correlative of these other developments. And it 
was scarcely less dramatic. What is more commonly overlooked is that 
within this expansion of the faith there began in quite a small way, but 
with gathering impetus, the movement to bring Christians together, the 
first stirrings of the modern awareness that one world needs one Church. 
The unfolding of this story is Dr. Richey Hogg’s great achievement. 

Carey’s great vision of a World Christian Conference to be held at the 
Cape of Good Hope in 1810 was one hundred years before its time. The 
first steps were much more modest. But they began to be taken as early 
as 1825 when a group of missionaries met together in Bombay for con- 
sultation and constituted the Bombay Missionary Union. What is sig- 
nificant is that this unofficial gathering contained representatives of the 
American Board, the London Missionary Society, the Church Missionary 
Society, and the Scottish Missionary Society. 

Dr. Hogg might well have brought out more clearly the fact that in 
this early attempt of Christians to draw closer together, so that the procla- 
mation of the Gospel could be advanced, three of the great traditions of 
Protestant Christianity were represented, the Anglican, Congregationalist, 
and Presbyterian. It was no accident that it was these three, with other 
traditions, which joined to form the Church of South India in 1947. 
There is a closer connection between Bombay 1825 and Madras 1947 than 
is here fully drawn out. It was of incalculable importance for the Ecu- 
menical Movement that from these early days Anglicans and those of 
other Protestant traditions were in close association. The Anglicans 
might be Evangelicals but they were none the less Anglicans for that. 
It was their identification of themselves unreservedly with those Ecu- 
menical beginnings which did much to remove misunderstandings about 
Anglicanism amongst non-Anglicans as it did at the same time prepare 
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the Anglican Church itself for its later official participation in the Ecu- 
menical Movement. This is a factor which Dr. Hogg would seem to 
underestimate. 

On the other hand he makes luminously clear how the urge to co-opera- 
tion led on inevitably to the demand for unity. The very assertions of 
the promoters of the Edinburgh Conference of 1910, and later of the 
International Missionary Council, that matters of faith and order were 
no part of their direct responsibility, made it quite essential that some 
organs should be brought into existence whose direct concern these should 
be. By this self-denying ordinance the Edinburgh Conference of 1910 
made Amsterdam 1948 inevitable. The very existence of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council was itself a demand for a World Council 
of Churches. This Ecumenical development is the exciting underlying 
theme of Dr. Hogg’s whole thesis. 

For the historian and for the Christian administrator the author also 
brings out very clearly how important a factor in the development of 
ecumenicity has been the emergence of the “social service state,” the 
tendency, that is, for all governments to accept responsibility for the 
affairs of their citizens from the cradle to the grave. This development 
has been implicit in the opening up of the whole world to commercial 
and cultural contacts. This, in turn, called for a degree of co-operation 
and unity which would enable Christians to voice their concerns to gov- 
ernments. A noteworthy part of the history of the Ecumenical Move- 
ment in the last fifty years in shown by Dr. Hogg to lie in its ability to 
provide a point from which Christians could speak to governments with 
a united voice. 

Within this wide achievement Dr. Hogg enables us to see the particular 
uniqueness of the Edinburgh Conference of 1910 as springing from the 
fact that, 


“At a critical juncture in the history of the world and of the Church, it 
released new, creative sources of power, it gave in new form to an emerg- 
ing World Christian community the best of the past needed in the future, 
and it thrust upward leaders singularly fitted to guide that community 
through the perplexities of a demanding new era.” 


He then traces the steps which led to the founding of the International 
Missionary Council in 1921 in order to give tangible shape to the effort 


“To bear witness to the universality of the Christian fellowship, to keep 
Missions abreast of the forces shaping the lives of people whom Missions 
serve, and to do those things that could be done only on an international 
basis.” 
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In unfolding his theme Dr. Hogg provides no dry-as-dust chronicle of 
conference agendas and resolutions. Instead he enables us to see the 
actual men and women who conferred, and through a vivid presentation 
of some of the outstanding personalities amongst them presents us with 
a flesh and blood record of a movement in which we can see God at work 
shaping not only the history of the past but also the events of our own 
time. 

As we would expect the book is most carefully documented, and there 
isa very good bibliography. This is a volume which, it can be confidently 
predicted, will remain a standard work of reference for many years to 


come. 
M. A. C. WARREN 


London, England 


THE ORIGINS AND History OF RELIGIONS, by John Murphy. 454 pp. 

New York, Philosophical Library, 1952. $6.00. 

In The Religion of the Semites, William Robertson Smith noted the 
trend of European scholarship, just prior to his time, to study religion 
as though it mainly meant the study of Christian beliefs. The author 
of the volume under review seems to favor a reversal of that trend; his 
concern embraces almost every known religion save Christianity. His 
treatment may be described as that of a comparative religion which identi- 
fies itself with the history of religion and which conceives of its purpose 
as parallel to that of comparative anatomy or psychology in that it seeks 
to gain knowledge of religion in general and of the religions one by one. 

Invoking the evolutionary hypothesis and stressing the incidence of 
degeneration, Professor Murphy, of the University of Manchester, as- 
sumes religion to be the product of change and development; he explains 
its origins and history on the basis of growth from the lower to the higher 
types, from the simple and primitive to the more mature and advanced. 
Forty chapters deal out a lively exposition which moves on from Nean- 
derthal Man and Homo Sapiens to Africa’s tribalism and Asia’s isms and 
much more in between. Leaning on anthropology and historicism, his 
account tallies more closely with the approach of the German school of 
Kulturkreise; thus the claim is once more advanced for man’s religious 
ascent from primitivism and animism through monism and polytheism 
to monotheism. 

Dr. Murphy is not completely satisfied, however, with nineteenth- 
century naturalism. We find him ill at ease in the company of the 
founders of the modern science of comparative religion—Sir James Frazer, 
E. B. Tylor, and Herbert Spencer—chiefly because of their overemphasis 
on the natural evolutionary development of religion (p. 9). He prefers 
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to spell out his thesis in terms of the five horizons of religious progress. 
These are the primitive horizon marked by the culture of food-gatherers 
and hunters; the animistic horizon with its belief in spirit-beings; the 
agricultural horizon that foreshadowed such advanced societies as those 
of Egypt, Babylon, Greece, and Rome; the civilized horizon distinguished 
for the emergence of a developed mind and consciousness of individuality; 
and finally the prophetic horizon excelling all in the insights of those who 
founded the great religions of the world and setting new landmarks par- 
ticularly in the Hebrew prophets and Greek philosophers. 

Fine learning and able craftsmanship combine to make this a note- 
worthy work. A critical note on its frame of reference and standards of 
judgment may be sketched along four main lines. 

First, one may consider the principle of comparison as such and ask 
whether it is fit to serve as a sure guide in the study of religions (cf. pp. 
1-24). Do we arrive at the truth by a rigorous comparative method? 
Should not a commitment to what is deemed ultimate and real and abso- 
lute guard thought against the hazard of an abortive phenomenology? 

Second, one may consider the adequacy of historicism as such. Does 
one not need to temper historicism with interpretation and does one not 
need to add metaphysics to anthropology? With but a minimum of 
philosophical presupposition and with hardly any theological foundation, 
the deep things of the spirit have a terrible struggle in coming to the 
surface. 

Third, one may consider the problem of origins as such. Professor 
Murphy will perhaps agree that to speak of the origins of religion is to 
probe the mystery of genesis and to wrestle with the first inception ot 
faith. ‘To take the reader back to the infancy of the race and to relate 
the pertinent biological data without a word on spiritual transformation, 
without confrontation with love, grace, and penitence, might end up in 
irrelevance. Reduced to the categories of anatomy and physiology, the 
story of religion—apart from concern with the foregiveness of sins and 
the redeeming God—is missed. For the secularization of faith is the be- 
ginning of its end. 

Fourth, one may consider the logos of this book, that is, its inward 
integrating principle and its theory of religious structure. An incidental 
homage to Christianity is not mitigated by an apparent serenity before 
divine truth. To ignore the Gospel as the norm which sets all religious 
phenomena in proper perspective is but a veiled repudiation of revela- 
tion, general and special. ‘To abandon the insights which the Incarnate 
Lord bestows upon those who seek to discern the meaning of religion is 
to surrender to that seifsame naturalism from which the author sought 
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But if it is difficult to follow the author’s logic in the light of divine 
pedagogy, it is likewise difficult to deny his mastery of a history of reli- 
gions which corroborates man’s frailty in his endless quest for the truth 
beyond all his fragile handiwork. 

Epwarp J. JuRjI 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, by Rudolf Bultmann; trans. by K. 
Grobel. Vol. I. 366 pp. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. 
$3.50. 

Because of this book’s importance and the shortage of space we will 
confine this review to a summary of the dominant motifs. These motifs 
are most prominent in the second half of the volume where the author 
presents the theology of Paul. With Paul’s thought Dr. Bultmann shows 
the greatest affinity; he therefore discusses the central Pauline categories 
with great penetration and sympathy. Even where he deals with the 
outlook of earlier Hellenistic Christianity (in an extensive chapter of 
120 pages), he thinks of it as the major historical presupposition of Paul’s 
theology (p. 63). What, then, are the accents in the message of Bult- 
mann’s Paul? 

(1) Life is defined throughout in existential rather than naturalistic 
terms: it is man’s striving, willing, yearning, choosing self.; It is the self 
that knows itself, that lives out of itself or out of God, toward itself or 
toward God (p. 210). (2) Man is not self-created but is the creature of 
God. Self-knowledge is inseparable from the knowledge of God. All 
theology is also anthropology since “every assertion about God is simul- 
taneously an assertion about man” (p. 191). (3) Before God man recog- 
nizes his inalienable responsibility for his life. Before God man seeks 
to realize his true existence. But he finds that “he has always already 
missed the existence that at heart he seeks” (p. 227). Admitting this to 
himself he confesses rebellion against God. (4) Reconciliation with God 
is equivalent to the recovery of freedom to move again toward that 
future that God intends. God offers this reconciliation in the Cross of 
Christ. , Christology is simultaneously soteriology, (p. 191). (5) The 
perversion of man’s life is so deep-seated that only a radical and ultimate 
break with “the body of sin” can bring healing., Man must die to the 
old self and put on a new self. Soteriology therefore requires eschatology. 
Everything hinges upon the reality of the eschatological event. This 
event begins in the death and resurrection of Jesus. When one con- 
fesses Jesus as Lord, he places his own existence under the sign of death 
and resurrection. The Church is an eschatological congregation. Its 
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proclamation of the Word, its own self-humiliation before that Word— 
these set it apart as “the pilgrim-people of God” who patiently march 
forward in the interim between the “no longer’ and the “not yet” (p. 
100). (6) This new situation of man between the times may be traced 
back to the initial message of Jesus. ; He proclaimed the kingdom of God 
as a wholly supernatural reality, an absolute miracle, a pure future that 
wholly determines the present by transforming it into the time of radical 
decision;(pp. 4-11). In his death and resurrection the kingdom of God 
became identified with Jesus the Messiah; his message and his person be- 
came inseparable. Now the decision of faith means death with Christ, 
and thus only does it yield freedom from the law of sin and death. 
Faith thus realized in radical decision de-mythologizes the primitive 
Christian eschatology by laying bare its existential meanings. 

All of this and more, too—very much more—Bultmann finds in Paul. 
Paul developed previous Hellenistic Christianity in two major ways: he 
made explicit those accents that had been only implicit; he avoided and 
discarded many of the hazardous tendencies in previous thought (p. 
152). The major cleavage within the earliest period is to be found be- 
tween Paul and the Hellenistic churches on one hand and Jesus and the 
Palestinian church on the other (p. 189). Yet, paradoxically, it is the 
reality of the eschatological event that establishes the basic continuity 
between the one hand and the other. 

This review has failed unless it has made one thing clear: Bultmann’s 
volume is studded with enough controversial issues to keep historians and 
theologians busy for many moons. Few who read it will agree with it 
(especially west of the Atlantic). But few who study it will leave it with 
brains unruffled by many new and fruitful comments on the message of 
the New Testament. 

Pau. S. MINEAR 
Andover Newton Theological Seminary 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts 


INTERPRETING THE NEW TESTAMENT, 1900 To 1950, by Archibald M. 
Hunter, 140 pp. Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1952. $2.50. 
We have come a long way from the Enclopaedia Biblica in 1901 to 

Kittel’s Theologisches Worterbuch. The last half-century has produced 

real accomplishment in the study of the New Testament. The survey of 

recent progress is the theme of A. M. Hunter’s latest helpful book. The 
right questions have been asked, some of the right answers found, but 
there is still work to be done. 

This little volume will be a good introduction to the study of New 

Testament problems, a useful survey of modern scholarship for interested 

people, and a review of the field for ministers, for college students, and 
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for beginners in seminary. It provides nothing new for the scholar and 
presents opinions which not all will agree with, but it might offer an ef- 
fective bibliography for the new explorer. Its viewpoint is British 
(which Hunter admits) and may be incomplete (admitted), but it is in- 
teresting and balanced. Most will find his assessment eminently fair. 
Favorite names may be missing but the leaders are all here and no major 
trend is omitted. 

The book deals in turn with the translation of the New Testament, 
the problems of the text, of Aramaic origins, and of the Synoptic sources. 
It has chapters about five decades of work on the lives and teachings of 
Jesus and Paul, two chapters on Johannine studies, one on the other 
books, and a concluding chapter on theology. Real advances are noted 
in the realm of text and translation, and the work now engaging British 
and American scholars in these fields is discussed. 

In the chapter on the Aramaic theory Hunter for the first time uses 
a device which he resorts to repeatedly with good success—a running 
commentary on a list of key books in the field treated, taken in chrono- 
logical order. The longest list is of lives of Jesus and he expresses regret 
at the failure to produce a full critical “‘life’’ and debates the reasons. 

At all points Dr. Hunter is interesting and even in the mazes of opinion 
concerning John or Hebrews he is surprisingly clear. It is in the last 
chapter that his real interest emerges. Here he discerns a swing from 
analytical criticism to synthesis and a new emphasis on the theological 
unity of the New Testament. This is manifested, he feels, in ‘“‘worthier 
ways of thinking about Jesus Christ’ and renewed interest in the con- 
ception of the Church. (But is it true that “Docetism seemed to have 
received its death blow’? ‘The quest for the real Jesus seems to have led 
those for whom it failed to a form of docetism.) Bultmann’s New Testa- 
ment Theology is not included in the survey, which ends with Cullmann. 

Gathered together in this form, the story is an enthralling one and 
should invite some to join in the task. From this British scholar’s view- 
point the result of fifty years of study, discovery, and debate has been 
“to make more sure the foundations on which our Christian faith is 
built, and to increase and deepen our conviction . . ..” 
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Episcopal Theological School 
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FAITH AND EpucaTion, by George A. Buttrick. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1952. $2.00. 
Dr. George A. Buttrick, one of Protestantism’s keenest minds and finest 
preachers, has written a book “for parents and teachers, students and 
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interested observers, who believe that education has ‘somehow gone dry’; 
and that other host, men of faith, who, dismayed by the hapless experi- 
mentalism of our schools, know that any faith worthy of the name must 
rule all of life, including education.” 

The thesis of his passionate plea is that every kind of education is set 
within the framework of some faith. All and every education makes 
some prior assumptions. Buttrick thinks that modern education, by 
emphasizing secular objectives, is engaging in a giant “evasion” of the 
basic ends, or aims, of life. Education is supposed to be a preparation 
for the “good life’; but what do the words ‘“‘good”’ and “‘life’’ mean? Or, 
we are told that the general aim of education is ‘‘pupil growth.” “But 
what kind of ‘growth’?” Another says that education “‘must assume ‘in- 
creasing responsibility for participation in projecting ideas of social 
change.’”” ‘But we must ask: What kind of change and in what direc- 
Gem? ...” 

Buttrick also criticizes modern education’s aim of producing the sci- 
entific attitude of “suspended judgment.” But, while we may suspend 
judgment on some things, we cannot do it in reference to honesty, or to 
our conception of human nature and destiny. He concludes by saying 
that all of these modern aims are not aims at all; they are “escapes.” 
Education allows ‘“‘the major issues to go by default.’” The real aim of 
education is the aim of life itself. And if God is, and He is the sovereign 
fact of life, then “education must live under the acknowledgment of 
God.” God cannot be “added” to education. 

And so on through four scintillating chapters, Buttrick deals with what 
he believes the foundation of all education, The Great Commandment: 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, soul, mind, strength, 
and thy neighbor as thyself. This Law must permeate any realistic 
education of the person, in the community, as he faces failure—and death. 

Buttrick thinks that this basic creed must be introduced—or reintro- 
duced—into the public school system of America. Christian and Jew 
alike may be grateful for this clear statement on education and this power- 
ful plea for the introduction of “the chief end of man” into public 
education. 

The problems really bristle when we begin to work out its implemen- 
tation in a multiracial, multireligious, and a multicultural society like 
ours. Would that all religious faith might agree upon The Great Com- 
mandment as the basis for public education! If they did, the majority 
of public educators would rejoice, and instantly invite the religious forces 
of the nation to help them relate such religion to education. On the 
other hand, many an agnostic, many a humanist, and many an atheist will 
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recoil with fear at Buttrick’s proposal lest the forces of religion unite 
and force the schools into teaching this minimum religious creed. 

And yet, in spite of all of the difficulties connected with the words 
“religion” and “education,” it must be admitted that Buttrick has stated 
the Hebrew-Christian case very clearly. While they do not wish any 
“sectarian” religion taught in the public schools, they do insist that gen- 
eral education must have an orientation that rests upon faith in ultimate 
reality and its relation to human nature. They cannot be content with 
any education which does not reckon primarily with that ultimate reality, 
which is God. 

E. G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


AKTENSAMMLUNG ZUR GESCHICHTE DER BASLER REFORMATION IN DEN 
JAHREN 1519 Bis ANFANG 1534, Herausgegeben von Paul Roth. VI. 
Band, 1532-1534. 472 pp. Basel, Verlag der Historischen und Anti- 
quarischen Gesellschaft, Universitatsbibliothek Basel, 1950. 25fr. 
This magnificent publication of the documents of the Reformation in 

Basel is brought to a conclusion in this the sixth volume. The first ap- 

peared about thirty years ago in 1921. The first editor was Emil Diirr. 

His associate and successor, Paul Roth, has brought the work to com- 

pletion. 

The documents cover the years 1519 to 1534. The termination in the 
latter year is somewhat arbitrary inasmuch as the documents on the ac- 
tivities of the Reformed Church throughout the remainder of the six- 
teenth century are abundant and interesting enough. The date was 
chosen because in that year Basel first among the Swiss cities issued at the 
instance of the magistrates a formal confession of faith. 

The present volume is somewhat miscellaneous in character. There 
are documents having to do with the secularization of monastic houses and 
the disposal of their properties. There are records of oaths extracted 
from Anabaptists. Incidentally the penalty for Anabaptism was death, 
whereas that for adultery for the first offense was 5 pounds, for the second 
10, for the third 15, and for incorrigibility only banishment. The codi- 
fication of marriage law necessitated by the Reformation revised the 
cannon law of the Roman Catholic Church. The age when young people 
could marry without obtaining the consent of their parents and grand- 
parents is reduced in this legislation from the 24th to the 20th year for 
boys and from the 20th to the 18th for girls. Here and there throughout 
the documents are rumblings of the aftermath of the Peasants War and of 
the Peace of Kappel. 
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The two most interesting documents are first, the Basel Confession of 
Faith which affirms the presence of Christ in the sacrament while as- 
serting that his natural body is not present because at the right hand of 
God. The second document, placed in an appendix containing material 
omitted from the previous volumes, is the memorandum on the Lutheran 
affair submitted by Erasmus to the Town Council and printed here both 
in Latin and in the translation into the Basel dialect. The editors would 
date this document later than has been customary. In their judgment 
the manuscript version was written late in 1525 and the printed edition 
came out around June, 1526. Erasmus here expressed the hope that the 
Zurichers would temper their iconoclasm. If a cleric could not restrain 
himself on the point of sex, Erasmus recommended that he be permitted 
to marry, but that he be reduced to the rank of the laity. In other words, 
Erasmus would not make vows of celibacy obligatory for life, but at the 
same time he would retain the system of clerical and monastic celibacy. 

This volume includes an index to the entire work. The conclusion of 
this stupendous task is to be greeted with acclaim. 

ROLAND H. BAINTON 

Yale University 
New Haven, Connecticut 


THE EpisTLE TO THE HEBREWS, AN HisTORICAL AND THEOLOGICAL RE- 
CONSIDERATION, by William Manson. 204 pp. London, Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1951. 10s. 6d. Distributed in the United States by the 
Wilcox & Follett Co., 1225 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. $2.50. 
The world mission of Christianity is portrayed in the New Testament 

in terms both of events and ideas. The relation of the Epistle to the 

Hebrews to the main stream of events in Christian history is obscure. 

Its connections with New Testament thought need greatly to be clarified. 

In the Baird Lecture of 1949 the Professor of Biblical Criticism in the 

University of Edinburgh seeks to find a more satisfactory outlook on 

Christian life and faith in the New Testament age by a fresh study of 

this New Testament Epistle. Dissatisfied with current trends in critical 

thought, Dr. Manson dissents strongly from the modern view made popu- 
lar by von Soden, James Moffatt, and E. F. Scott, that the Christian com- 
munity addressed by this Epistle was in danger of relapsing into heathen- 
ism or to religious indifference. Such a view, he contends, emphasizes 
only peripheral features of the Epistle, and is based upon a priori as- 
sumptions. 

Dr. Manson maintains that the group addressed was not in danger of 
abandoning Christian faith, but rather of depending upon the Jewish 
means of grace “and so of missing the true horizon of the eschatological 
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calling.” He finds a direct and intimate relation between the teaching 
of the Epistle and the preaching of Stephen, the first Christian martyr. 
And it is this teaching which the author of Hebrews is holding before 
his readers. Dr. Manson examines evidence drawn from the theological 
argument as well as from the admonitory sections of the Epistle to dis- 
cover how fully its appeal to thought and action moves at mid-stream in 
the world mission of the apostolic Church. He finds no trace in this 
Epistle of Gnostic or pagan aberrations of a kind which might disturb 
gentile Christians. He argues that the Epistle is addressed to a “He- 
brew” minority group in the Jewish-Hellenist community at Rome about 
60 A.D. He finds a striking similarity in the approach made by the 
anonymous author of this Epistle, and the approach made by Paul to 
the Jewish element in the Christian community at Rome. He rejects 
all nominations offered during the centuries for the honor of authorship, 
and holds that the identity of the author must remain anonymous as long 
as the present available evidence remains so inconclusive. 

Among the many attractive features of Dr. Manson’s present study is 
the way in which he has emphasized the significance of Stephen in the life 
of the primitive Church. Even so he has not accounted for the essential 
dissimilarities between the preaching of Stephen and the teaching of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Nor has he presented sufficient evidence to 
identify those who were scattered abroad by the first persecution of the 
Christians as a “Stephen party.” His argument for the so-called ‘“He- 
brew” minority in the Jewish-Hellenist community at Rome is the least 
convincing part of his study, as is his dating of the Epistle about 60 A.D. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Manson has greatly enriched our understanding of one 


of the most significant Christian writings. 
gn 8 Howarp TILLMAN KulIsT 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


THe Irony oF AMERICAN History, by Reinhold Niebuhr. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. $2.50. 
In this volume of lectures delivered within the past three years, Rein- 

hold Niebuhr continues his search for meaning in the mystery of history. 

Ostensibly it is the first concrete analysis which he has attempted of a 

particular segment of history. Actually it is more an elaboration of a 

concept which has always been present but never before in the center 

of his thinking, the concept of irony—applied here to the contrast between 

America’s early hopes and her present temper and position in world 

affairs. It is a searching and disturbing essay, brilliant in its insights, 

unusually lucid in expression, and as moving in its closing pages as any- 
thing the author has ever written. 
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Looking back on it, it seems inevitable that Niebuhr should have some 
day devoted a book to irony, the divine laughter described in the second 
Psalm which is the symbol of both judgment and mercy. He begins 
with the proposition that human evil in history may be understood in 
terms of pathos, of tragedy, or of irony. Pathos—the crushing of human 
beings by evil for which they bear no responsibility, for example— 
evokes pity but nothing more. Tragedy—retribution for the deliberate 
and conscious choice of evil for the sake of good—commands admiration. 
But neither view is essentially Christian. Irony—“apparently fortuitous 
incongruities in life which are discovered, upon closer examination, to 
be not merely fortuitous’”—suggests relatively more human responsibility 
than does pathos, but less conscious choice than does tragedy. Men are 
partly, but not wholly, responsible for ironic situations. Irony is not the 
whole of the Christian attitude toward history, of course, but it is the 
essence of the Christian view of evil in history. Let us say that a people 
—it may be Babylon or Israel or the United States—imagine a vain thing. 
They imagine that they are “chosen” for a high destiny, that their wisdom, 
their virtue, and their power are unique, secure, and God-given. The 
“divine judge who laughs at human pretensions without being hostile to 
human aspirations” brings this people to a consciousness of the irony in 
their situation: their ‘“‘wisdom”’ is rejected as suspect by allies and enemies 
alike, their “virtue” dissolves in a sense of guilt, their “power” vanishes 
in helplessness and frustration. Consciousness of such a situation may 
dissolve the irony in one of two ways: either into contrition—or into fury 
and hatred. This is the underlying thesis of the book. 

In general, there is more “irony” than “American history” in the treat- 
ment. Niebuhr does not pretend to expert knowledge about American 
history. In his previous writings his acute sense of the complications of 
any contemporary social context is often not carried over into his de- 
scriptions of historical situations. Like his earlier characterizations of 
things like “the Greek mind” or “Renaissance man,” his analysis in these 
lectures of the American mind will disturb some historians. His picture 
of the high hopes which our Calvinist and Jeffersonian forebears had for 
the temporal reward of American virtue is telling but over-simplified. 
It is set in sharp contrast with a more convincing sketch of the curious 
blend of frustration and over-confidence in our present state of mind, 
heightened by the criticism of our allies and the hatred of our enemies. 
In other words, Niebuhr is at his best as prophet and social psychiatrist, 
not as historian. 

He sees the irony of the Communists’ situation as more absolute than 
that of our own. One of his most interesting ideas is that we are better 
than our theories, While we still preach an extreme individualism, for 
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instance, our common sense and practical wisdom have built a workable 
compromise between planning and freedom. I suppose this means that 
the irony applies chiefly to what we say about ourselves, not so much to 
what we do. In contrast, the Communists are worse than their theories. 
For Americans there is still a possibility that contrition will dissolve the 
irony, but the contradiction between pretensions and performance has 
ground so deep in Communism that any sense of irony, he believes, is 
fast being transmuted into sheer fury. 

In the last chapter Niebuhr comes as close as he has ever come before to 
making his paradoxical conception of the Christian attitude toward ex- 
istence intelligible in human terms to the ordinary reader. He finds it 
personified in Lincoln, in “‘the combination of moral resoluteness about 
the immediate issues with a religious awareness of another dimension of 
meaning and judgment” with which the greatest American faced his 
tragic task. In the same way, Niebuhr concludes, we must face our own 
task, with ‘“‘a sense of awe . . . of modesty . . . of contrition . . . of 
gratitude. .. .” It is a moving conclusion to a genuinely prophetic 
book. 

E. Harris HARBISON 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 


SAINT AUGUSTINE AND THE DONATIST CONTROVERSY, by Geoffrey Grimshaw 
Willis. 199 pp. New York, Macmillan Company; London, S. P. C. K., 
1951. $2.75. 

Augustine’s exploration of the nature of the Church and sacraments 
in the face of the Donatist challenge has obvious relevance for contem- 
porary ecumenical discussions. The author devotes the first half of his 
study to a history of the Donatist controversy through Augustine’s 
day, including an exhaustive abstract of Augustine’s writings (polemic 
treatises, letters, and sermons) against the Donatists. The second half 
of the book deals—much more interestingly—with three doctrines as de- 
veloped by Augustine in the Donatist controversy: the doctrines of the 
Church, of church-state relations, and of the sacraments. 

In the narrative part of his volume the author reminds us that Donat- 
ism, one of a number of rigorist movements of its day, condemned church 
laxity, especially toward those who had lapsed in persecution, and early 
gathered to itself in North Africa elements of Punic nationalism resentful 
of Roman imperialism. Among some associated with the Donatists, revo- 
lutionary frenzy was combined with fanatical zeal for martyrdom. Dona- 
tists were particularly strong in Augustine’s diocese of Hippo and some- 
times, contrary to the rules of their sect, attended his preaching. The 
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Donatists, we are reminded, in true rigorist fashion made extravagant 
claims for the holiness of their own sect, and taught that the validity of 
a sacrament depends on the sanctity of the one who administers it. 

In dealing systematically with Augustine’s doctrine of the Church in 
the latter half of his volume, the author emphasizes Augustine’s repudia- 
tion of Donatist claims to extreme holiness, and his frequent use of the 
Biblical parables of wheat and tares, of the net with its catch of good 
and bad fish, and of vessels unto honor and dishonor to show the un- 
avoidably mixed character of the Church’s present holiness. In his doc- 
trine of church-state relations, Augustine regarded political authority as 
merely a concession to human sin, but gradually sanctioned state com- 
pulsion of schismatics on the basis of Luke 14: 23: “Compel them to 
come in.” In the doctrine of the ministration of the sacraments, the 
author finds Augustine’s interest to be predominantly pastoral rather 
than abstractly theological—Augustine desired, if possible, to receive 
Donatist laymen without rebaptism and Donatist clergymen without re- 
ordination. Augustine here diverged from his distinguished predeces- 
sors in North Africa. Tertullian had taught that heretics cannot ad- 
minister valid baptism, and must be rebaptized. Cyprian, who was 
highly venerated by the Donatists, had developed the doctrine still fur- 
ther. Optatus went to greater lengths, saying that sacraments adminis- 
tered by schismatics are not merely invalid, but positively defiling. 
Augustine, however, moved to broader ground by distinguishing between 
a valid and a regular sacrament. Heretics and schismatics, he taught, 
may administer a valid sacrament but it is without profit because Chris- 
tian charity has been destroyed by their schism. The grace in the 
heretic’s sacrament is merely latent and useless and does not become 
spiritually effective until it is vitalized by the return of the heretic to the 
true Church. Thus, those baptized by the Donatists need not be bap- 
tized upon return to the Church; their return will of itself make their 
baptism regular and fruitful. Augustine of course rejected the Donatist 
subjectivism which made the validity of a sacrament depend on the 
holiness of the minister. Rather, for Augustine, a sacrament derives its 
efficacy not from the minister but from the grace of Christ. Augustine 
applied his theory of the sacraments to other sacraments besides baptism. 

In a study so admirably inductive in method and spirit it is unfortunate 
that the attitude toward the Donatists is entirely lacking in sympathy. 
Amid the political crises of mid-twentieth century one cannot but note, 
too, the complacence with which the author seems to view the compul- 
sion of Donatists by state power. The book offers a partial treatment of 
two themes: the history of the Donatist movement, and Augustine’s doc- 
trine of the Church. Because the two subjects are combined as a single 
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theme, neither receives fully rounded treatment. The earlier history of 
Donatism is of necessity disproportionately condensed; and Augustine’s 
doctrine of the Church is developed almost exclusively from his anti- 
Donatist writings. There would have been some advantage in a sepa- 
rate monograph on each theme. But the selective joint treatment here 
presented also has distinctive merit in throwing into relief the relation- 
ship between this particular controversy and the developing doctrine of 
the Church. Footnotes provide copious excerpts from the original Latin. 
The author has provided throughout a painstaking and informing work 
of scholarship. 
LEFFERTS A. LOETSCHER 

Princeton Theological Seminary 

Princeton, New Jersey 


Tue GospEL oF Gop, by Anders Nygren, translated by L. J. Trinterud. 

104 pp. Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1951. $2.00. 

This little book—Dr. Nygren’s pastoral letter to the ministers of the 
diocese of Lund, Sweden, on the occasion of his becoming their bishop— 
is rich in mature perspectives. It bears the distinctive marks of Ny- 
gren’s mind: clarity, consistency, and conciseness. Even more signifi- 
cantly, one finds here the signs of the intellectual frontiers of ‘““The Re- 
ligious Apriori” and ‘Philosophy and Motive-research,” the cogency of 
the argument of Agape and Eros, and the theological perspicacity of the 
Commentary on the Romans, all drawn together, not with a virtuoso 
demonstration of scholarship but with a concealed simplicity to express 
the innermost heart of the Gospel of God. Taken in the total context 
of Nygren’s theological career, the reflections of his pastoral letter reveal 
a remarkable ripeness and leave an impression of wholeness, something 
akin to the way we feel in witnessing the completion of a work of art. 

The eight chapters of this work are neatly developed and divided as 
follows: I. ““The Peace of God in Christ Jesus,” II. ““We are Heralds,” 
III. “The Gospel Concerning Christ,” IV. ‘““The Gospel in Preaching,” 
V. “The Gospel in the Sacraments,” VI. ““The Gospel in Teaching,” VII. 
“The Gospel and the Churches,” VIII. “The Gospel and the World.” 

Perhaps the best way to introduce some of the essential points of the 
content is to pose the question: What does Nygren argue for, and against 
what does he contend? Such a procedure is suggested by the method 
Nygren employs in clarifying basic Biblical conceptions and in attack- 
ing pseudo-Christian ideas with his characteristic phrases “basically er- 
roneous”’ and “false and untenable supposition.” 

What does he plead for? Here are three selected positive affirmations. 
(a) “ The peace of God which surpasses all understanding” is a passage 
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of Scripture which demands for its right interpretation a far greater per- 
spective than that which is available to us in our mental resources. It 
is not a subjective state of mind characterized by a “quiet and exalted 
repose,” but something infinitely greater, an objective fact, a divine 
dynamis, a mighty reality which embraces our entire existence. It is 
not we who try to keep God’s peace, but it is God’s peace that keeps us 
(reminiscent of another Swedish pastoral letter, written in 1920 by Einar 
Billing, who spoke of God’s peace as His almighty watch over our hearts). 
(b) “We are heralds—that and nothing else. The Gospel which we 
have received from God constitutes our whole being as ministers.” All 
other conceptions Nygren either rules out or gives them a secondary 
place. The pastor is not an instructor (to watch over pure doctrine), 
or moral trainer, or a religious virtuoso (who imparts to others his own 
God-consciousness), or a witness to his own religious experiences, or a 
spiritual guide (equipped with psychological and therapeutic insight). 
The sacredness of our call lies in the fact that we are ambassadors and 
heralds, and this “puts us in our proper place.” (c) The preaching of 
the Gospel is the deliverance of the message of liberation from the powers 
of sin, death, and the devil. “Whenever the Gospel is preached, it 
comes to pass ever anew that Christ is present with His deliverance.” 
Nygren underscores the meaning of the “eschatological now’: Now 
salvation is a reality, now is the last time, now a new age has burst upon 
us. The preacher must speak from the Biblical text and not follow 
arbitrarily his own “hobbies.” He must deliver a message from God 
directly to those who hear. Thus the auditor is transformed from a 
mere listener to a man addressed by God. The ecumenical problem is 
basically a matter of the right interpretation of the Gospel. “The dis- 
unity of Christendom is in itself a summons to enter into the truth of 
the Gospel . . .. It isin the light of truth that unity shall be achieved . . . 
unity is already given to us in Christ. The unity lies in the evangel, in 
the Gospel concerning Him.” 

Against what things does Nygren argue? Primarily against these 
three, “‘psychologism,’ moralism, and Platonism. (a) “Christian faith 
is not a psychological capacity which must be cultivated and improved.” 
Pastoral ministry, “‘soul-cure,” can be done rightly only if one carries it 
out in the realization that his primary task is that of proclaiming the 
Gospel. It is not the pastor’s business to care for the mental hygiene of 
his congregation. Only a secularized view of the ministry could so con- 
ceive the pastor’s calling. “The specific task of the Christian cure of 
souls is never the resolution of spiritual and mental conflicts as such 

. it has to do with man as he is confronted by the divine Gospel” 
(b) A moralistic interpretation of sin slights and distorts the Gospel. 
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The Gospel has not only psychological but also cosmic dimensions. The 
Gospel liberates us from the powers of destruction. “We are involved 
in a mighty conflict in which the Gospel and the powers of destruction 
contend for the dominion of human life.” (c) Modern emphases on 
“contemporaneity” with Christ imply an attempt to eliminate the world 
of time. “Attempts to get rid of time spring from Platonizing modes of 
thought and have no rightful place in the Christian faith.” Over 
against the Platonic version of eternal life Nygren places a major accent 
on the affirmation that “Our faith in the eternal life is exactly the same 
as our faith in Christ.” 

While embracing the ultimate dimensions of the Christian faith as 
expounded by Nygren, there arises the question, how do these relate 
themselves to the exigencies of our daily struggle with the issues of life. 
In the task of soul-care, how do the divine reality and the earthly reality, 
expressed in psychological terms, mesh? The modern pastor wrestles 
with this problem, and in his quest for a firmer grip on reality, he fears 
lest he be lead by a purely “theological” orientation to a world of un- 
reality. Yet, the dilemma is deepened by the fact that work done on a 
shallow theological basis is building on sand and can only lead to further 
disillusionment. 

Readers of this little book will be grateful to the translator, Dr. Trin- 


terud, and to the Westminster Press, for making available Bishop Ny- 
gren’s simple but profound exposition of the central task of the minister. 
Jacos W. HEIKKINEN 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


SUBMISSION IN SUFFERING, AND OTHER Essays ON EASTERN THOUGHT, by 
H. H. Rowley. 170 pp. Cardiff, University of Wales Press, 1951. 
12s.6d. 

Conrucius AND Curist; A CurisTIAN EsTIMATE OF ConFucius, by Leo 
Sherley-Price 246 pp. New York, The Philosophical Library, 1951. 
$4.75. 

These two volumes fall within the general category of “comparative 
religion,” a discipline which has been subject to increasing criticism 
within the past few decades. Such criticism springs largely from the 
fact that many earlier studies in this area were devoted, as Professor 
Rowley puts it in the Preface to his volume, “‘to . . . an unfavourable com- 
parison of other religions with Christianity” or “the collection of super- 
ficial similarities between religions” (p. vii). As historical and anthro- 
pological investigation of the religions of the world has progressed, it 
has become increasingly apparent that each of the world’s faiths must be 
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approached from within the context of its own culture, language, and 
basic presuppositions. It is the responsibility of the historian of religion 
to investigate and describe each faith in these terms with as much ob- 
jectivity as it is possible for one working in this area to obtain. At the 
same time, many historians now recognize the fact that “complete ob- 
jectivity” is either a meaningless or an irrelevant term when related to 
the comparison of basic life-patterns. 

Neither of these volumes indulges in the easy and patronizing gen- 
eralizations which have characterized much of the literature in this field, 
but Professor Rowley’s essays come much closer to the goal of a sympa- 
thetic, yet relatively objective and thoroughly scholarly, approach. He 
is well aware of the fact that “only the shallow are misled by verbal simi- 
larities to the assumption of similarity or identity of thought, or by 
similarities of practice to the assumption of identity of significance” 
(p. vii). This is not surprising to students familiar with Professor Row- 
ley’s work in the Biblical and other fields. Many may be surprised, 
however, to learn that this distinguished scholar, ever since a period of 
service in China, has maintained a lively interest in the study of Eastern 
thought—a study which he describes as “recreation”! Mr. Sherley-Price 
is a Chaplain in the Royal Navy, and his interest in Chinese thought 
also extends from a period of service in China. Both men are fully 
aware of the urgency of East-West communication today. Mr. Sherley- 
Price does not have the scholarly equipment of Professor Rowley, and 
doubtless did not have access to needed materials during the writing of 
much of his volume. It is devoted largely to an elementary, though 
on the whole lucid, exposition of certain basic ideas in Confucian teach- 
ing, and its purpose is more frankly apologetic. Confucianism, he says, 
is a mature and wise humanism in the best philosophic tradition. 
Therefore he finds in it a counterpart to the “fourth faith” of many in- 
tellectuals in Western Christendom, and he believes that, as the early 
apologists said of the Greek philosophers, Confucius’ teachings “can 
to a large extent be regarded as a praeparatio evangelit” (p. 13). 

In his title-essay Professor Rowley examines in turn the Biblical, 
Hindu, Buddhist, Confucian, Taoist, Mohist, and Islamic approaches 
to the problem of “innocent” suffering. He points out the parallels 
between much Old Testament and Islamic teaching on the subject and 
that centering in the concept of karma which is basic to Hindu and 
Buddhist thought. The chief difference, he feels, lies in the fact that 
Hindu and Buddhist sages have a much more flexible framework for the 
doctrine when they put it in the framework of samsara, or transmigration 
of souls. Within this framework the attribution of suffering to sin can 
be extended backwards indefinitely, but at the same time there is in- 
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definite hope for moksha, or release, in some future life. Nevertheless, 
the submission inspired by karma is ‘“‘not submission to the will of God, 
but submission to the harsh working of a soul-less principle of retribu- 
tion, whose way is indistinguishable from arbitrary tyranny” (p. 21). 
Even so, some Hindu schools, such as that of Nimbarka, exalt deity 
beyond the limitations of inflexible karma and introduce the idea of 
grace. And, while Buddhism emphasizes even more strenuously the 
dukkha which is the normal lot of man, some Mahayana schools also 
offer doctrines of grace which offer hope to the hopeless. 

Confucianism sees suffering as a mysterious but inevitable fact and 
counsels Stoic courage and patience, but its ultimate framework is fatal- 
istic, though quasi-theistic. The fatalism of Taoism is more thorough- 
going, while Mo-tzu opposed all fatalism in the interests of a theistic 
pragmatism. But Mo-tzu “in truth . . . propounded no consistent prin- 
ciple.” Like the classic Old Testament teachers, “he was only concerned 
to inculcate virtue by promising it reward, and to eliminate vice by 
promising it punishment” (p. 47). Islamic submission, on the other 
hand, “is not based on philosophical or practical considerations, but on 
fundamentally religious grounds. It is still in essence a passive resigna- 
tion. But it believes in a sovereign Lord of the universe, and it believes 
not only that His will cannot be resisted, but that it would be folly to 
resist it, even though it could be successfully resisted. His will is not 
alone bound to triumph, but it is worthy to triumph, even when its 
triumph brings sorrow and pain” (p. 55). 

This approaches the “teleological” explanations found in Job and 
other Hebrew Wisdom literature But one also finds in Job, in the 
Suffering-Servant passages of Isaiah, and to a surprising extent in the 
teachings of Mo-tzu, the further concept of suffering as vicarious service. 
This concept is most fully exhibited, however, in the New Testament, 
where the “thy will be done” of Gethsemane is “not a cry of resignation 
to suffering, but a cry of consecration to service, the yielding of His will 
to be the organ of God’s will and the yielding of Himself to be the in- 
strument of man’s salvation. . . . In the passivity of His sufferings there 
was the activity of His redemption” (p. 72). 

The second essay of Professor Rowley’s book deals with apparent 
parallels to the Golden Rule in the teachings of certain Chinese sages 
and others. It contains an invaluable collection of such parallels and 
a careful comparison of their meanings and contexts. Unlike Mr. Sher- 
ley-Price in his treatment of this point, Professor Rowley is not “misled 
by verbal similarities” or differences. He also pays more attention to 
the work of textual criticism in both the New Testament and Chinese 
fields. He concludes that the verbal differences between the Confucian, 
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Taoist, Mohist, and Christian versions of the Rule are not important, 
but he points out in some detail the differences in context and motiva. 
tion which give to the Rule a radically different meaning for Christian- 
ity. Here again there are startling similarities in Mohism, however, 
and Professor Rowley has happily included in his book a third essay 
devoted entirely to the teachings of Mo-tzu, “the neglected sage.” A 
most useful “List of Works Consulted” is appended to the volume; in- 
deed, this or any one of the three essays alone would be worth the price 
of the whole. 

It is to be hoped that Professor Rowley will give us more of the fruits 
of his “recreation”! And Mr. Sherley-Price has provided a volume that 
may be useful to the commited Christian who wishes to learn something 
of the basic teachings of Confucius. Indeed, as the author suggests, 
many who consider themselves to be Christians may find in the mellow 
humanism of the Sage an eloquent statement of the faith by which they 
actually live! 


J. A. Martin, Jr. 


Amherst College 
Amherst, Massachusetts 
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